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New  Publications  Just  Issued. 


The  JUVENILE   INSTRUCTOR  Office  takes  pleasure  in  announcing  that  it  has 

Just  Issued  the 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  HYMN  BOOK. 

A  neat  and  well-bound  book  of  256  pages,  containing  all  the  old  and  some 
new  hymns  which  are  designed  especially  for  use  in  the  Sunday  Schools. 


NET  PRICE  PER  DOZEN     -        -        -        -    $3.00  POST  PAID,  or  25c.  EACH. 


The  important  and  valuable  work,  which  no  Latter-day  Saint  can  afford  to  be 

without, 

THE  LIF[  OF  JOSEPH  SMITH, 

is  NOW  READY  for  DELIVERY.     As  the  edition  of.  this  authentic  publication  is 
limited,  all  orders  for  the  same  should  be  promptly  forwarded. 


TERMS :  Bound  in  full   cloth,  $3.50 ;  bound  in  full  leather,  $5.00 ;  bound  in  full  morjocco  gilt,  $6.00 

"the  IHTERMDIATI  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  READER, 

For  Sunday  School  and   Primary   Use. 

_)o( 

It    contains    instructive    and    entertaining    articles    and    is    illustrated.      It   is  designed  to  furnish 

reading    matter   for    classes    which   have  finished  "The  Second  Book  for  Our 

Little  Friends"  and  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  read 

fi-om  the  "Faith-Promoting  Series." 

)o( 
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A.  H.   CANNON,   Ogden,    or   JUVENILE   INSTRUCTOR  Office,  Salt  Lake  City 


With    VOLUME    TWENTY-FOUR    (January    1st,    1889),    the  JUVENILE 
INSTRUCTOR  will  be  reduced  to  a  convenient  size,  and  will  be 

ENLARGED   TO   TWENTY-FOUR   PAGES. 

Many  new  features  which  we  are  confident  will  please  our  patrons  will  be  intro- 
duced.    The  magazine  will  thus  become  the 

Largest,  Cheapest  and  Best  Periodical  of  the  West. 
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AN    UNKNOWN    FATE. 


TT  is  not  often  that,  after  recording  the  death  of  an  eminent 
-*■  man  and  pubHshing  hundreds  and  thousands  of  biographi- 
cal sketches  concerning  him,  the  world  stops  in  wonderment 
and  asks;  "Is  he  really  dead?  And  yet  that  is  what  all 
civilized  nations  are  doing  to-day  concerning  Charles  G.  Gor- 
don, the  hero  of  Khartoum. 
Certain  rumors  of  a  White 
Pasha,  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  have  led  many 
to  believe,  and  some  news- 
papers to  suggest,  that 
possibly  the  heroic  Gordon 
may  have  escaped  an  awful 
death  at  Khartoum,  to  be 
carried  an  almost  deified 
captive  into  the  wilds  of 
the  Dark  Continent.  As 
our  readers  will  be  likely  to 
hear  more  of  this  rumor 
within  a  brief  time — either 
by  its  rejection  or  confirma- 
tion— it  is  a  fitting  time  to 
bring  the  portrait  of  Gor- 
don before  their  eyes  and 
to  remind  them  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  was 
supposed  to  have  met  his 
death. 

Charles  G.  Gordon, 
"Chinese  Gordon"  as  he  is 
familiarly  called,  was  a 
Christian  hero — is  a  Chris- 
tian hero,  doubtless,  if  he 
still  live.  The  character  of 
the  man  and  his  purpose 
in  the  Soudan  become  of 
renewed  interest  now  that 
there  is  hope  that  his  obitu- 
ary was  prematurely  published.  Mr.  A.  Egmont  Hake,  the 
author  of  "Chinese  Gordon"  and  editor  of  Gordon's  Khar- 
toum journals,  relates  that  Gordon  used  to  tell  the  story  of 
how,  when  Said  Pasha,  Viceroy  of  Egypt  before  Ismail,  went 
up  to  the  Soudan,  so  discouraged  and  horrified  was  he  at  the 


CHINESE  GOhDON 


misery  of  the  people  that  at  Berber  he  threw  his  guns  into 
the  river,  declaring  he  would  be  no  party  to  such  oppression. 
In  this  spirit  Gordon  went  there  as  Governor  of  the  Equator 
in  1874,  and  in  this  spirit  he  expressed  his  views  on  the 
duties  of  the  foreigners  in  the  service  of  the  Oriental  states. 

His  ardent  and  unstudied 
words  are  worthy  of  the 
deepeststudy.  They  breathe 
the  kindliest  wisdom,  the 
most  prudent  philan- 
thropy ;  and  it  would  be 
well  if  those  whose  lot  is 
thrown  in  barbarous  lands 
would  take  them  for  a  con- 
stant guide.  To  accept 
government,  only  if  by  so 
doing  you  benefit  the  race 
you  rule  ;  to  lead,  not  drive, 
the  people  to  a  higher 
civilization ;  to  establish 
only  such  reforms  as  repre- 
sent the  spontaneous  desire 
of  the  mass;  to  abandon 
relations  with  our  native 
land  ;  to  resist  other  govern- 
ments, and  to  keep  intact 
the  sovereignty  of  the  state 
whose  bread  you  eat ;  to 
represent  the  native  when 
advising  Ameer,  Sultan,  or 
Khedive,  on  any  question 
which  your  own  or  any 
foreign  government  may 
wish  solved  ;  and  in  this  to 
have  for  prop  and  guide 
that  which  is  universally 
right  throughout  the  world, 
that  which  is  best  for  the 
people  of  the  state  you  serve.  Such  were  Gordon's  senti- 
ments when  he  first  entered  upon  his  task;  well  would  it  have 
been  for  Egypt,  England,  and  the  world,  had  his  successors 
taken  them  to  heart  and  made  them  their  ideal.  In  such  a 
case  the  peace,  the  happiness  he  brought  to  the  Soudan  might 
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still  have  been  preserved.  Never  perhaps  in  the  histories  of 
barbarous  rule  were  the  ideals  of  justice  and  truth  more 
needed  than  at  this  date  (IST-t).  Seven-eights  of  the  popu- 
lation were  slaves,  the  country  swarmed  with  slave-hunters 
and  slave-dealers  ;  and  district  ■.. . . ernors,  greedy  for  pelf, 
aided  and  abetted  them  in  their  raids.  So  crushed  were  the 
remaining  population  that  they  regarded  allcomers  as  their  foes; 
so  destitute,  that  they  were  ready  and  willing  to  exchange  their 
own  kin  for  cattle  or  for  grain.  Their  flocks  and  herds,  like 
their  kindred,  had  been  robbed.  To  sow  they  were  afraid, 
for  governors  and  slave-hunters  never  let  them  reap ;  and  if 
perchance  they  cultivated  ground,  it  was  a  mere  patch  hidden 
iu  some  distant  nook  out  of  the  enemy's  way.  The  maxims 
of  their  rulers,  prior  to  (lordon's  advent,  had  been  that  if  the 
natives  —  poor  unenlightened  blacks — did  not  act  in  the  most 
civilized  fashion  then  must  they  be  punished  ;  and  when  these 
rulers  for  their  own  acts  were  brought  to  trial,  they  cited  the 
native  custom  of  "plunder  no  offence"  as  their  own  excuse. 
How  the  governors,  in  league  with  dealers  and  hunters,  had 
acted  up  to  these  precepts,  was  apparent  enough  in  the  deso- 
lation which  rtigned  around,  for  amid  the  jungle  of  stunned 
and  tall  grasses  not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen  —  all  driven  away  by 
the  slavers  in  past  years.  With  the  Egyptian  government 
such  was  the  estimate  of  this  waste,  that  it  did  service  as  a 
colony  for  misdemeanants  among  Arab  troops  ;  and  hundreds 
of  these  died  from  the  damp  and  the  dullness  of  the  scene. 
In  other  parts  less  than  100  men  dared  not  move  from  one 
station  to  another,  in  fear  of  the  retaliating  tribes,  and  so  far 
were  these  stations  apart  that  it  took  six  weeks  to  communi- 
cate one  with  the  other.  In  addition  to  this,  certain  chieftains 
who  inhabited  the  borders  of  the  great  lakes  were  engaged  in 
wars  in  which  the  capture  of  slaves  was  the  main  motive. 

It  was  after  a  long  experience  in  Egypt,  which  we  have  not 
now  space  to  record,  and  after  a  visit  to  the  Holy  Land  that 
Gordon  under  an  arrangement  with  the  king  of  the  Belgians 
proceeded  to  the  Congo.  From  there  he  was  recalled  to  Eng- 
land in  January,  1  SS-i,  by  telegram.  After  a  stay  of  twelve 
hours  in  London  he  departed  fur  Khartoum,  in  the  Soudan, 
with  instructions  to  restore  the  ancient  families,  whose  terri- 
tories had  been  seized  by  the  Egyptian  authorities,  and  to 
extricate  the  Egyptian  garrisons  and  civil  employes,  with 
their  families,  and  remove  to  lower  Egypt.  He  had  a  great 
affection  for  the  people  whom  he  had  once  governed.  And, 
with  a  comprehension  of  the  situation  which  now  seems  Httle 
less  than  marvelous,  he  addressed  repeated  appeals  to  Eng- 
land to  carry  out  a  policy,  at  once  vigorous  and  merciful.  His 
most  vivid  supplications  remained  unanswered ;  and  many  a 
thoughtful  writer  reproaches  England  in  unstinted  language 
for  leaving  the  Christian  hero  to  the  awful  fate  which,  it  is 
feared,  befell  him. 

A  false  prophet,  El  3Iahdi,  had  arisen  and  had  arranged  an 
attack  upon  Gordon,  who  was  cooped  up  in  Khartoum  like  a 
rat  in  a  trap.  After  nearly  a  year's  dwelling  in  that  place,  a 
part  of  his  garrison  mutinied  and  engaged  in  a  work  of 
massacre.  Gordon's  defence  of  Khartoum  ended  on  the 
fifty-seventh  anniversary  of  his  birthday  in  January*,  IS.")."), 
when  two  thousand  of  hi.s  devoted  adherents  were  slain  by 
fanatical  believers  in  the  Mahdi.  1  hese  bloodthirsty  creatures 
had  been  admitted  as  part  of  the  garrison  by  Gordon  under 
the  supposition  that  they  would  be  faithful  to  him  and  to  the 
oiuse  of  justice.  It  was  supposed  during  the  first  two  years 
since  that  time,  that  Gordon  him.self  was  among  the  victims 
of  tiiat  ma.ssacre  ;  but,  as  we  have  stated,  a  rumor  is  gaining 
currency  that  he  was  spared.     Much  as  we  would  like  to  rely 


upon  so  joyous  a  report,  it  is  impossible  to  place  much 
credence  in  it.  All  the  circumstances  of  Gordon's  death,  the 
awful  mutilation  —  including  the  beheading  of  his  body ;  the 
identification  of  his  noble  remains,  were  so  complete  and 
circumstantial  that  it  is  difficult  to  doubt  the  worst. 


HARRY'S     RE\VARD. 


"   A  ND  so  you  won't  go?" 

^^  "No;  I've  thought  better  of  it.  I  cannot  do  so  with- 
out consulting  father,  and  that  you  won't  agree  to  ;  so  I've 
made  up  my  mind." 

" /Vll  right!  We  all  know  when  3'ou  have  made  up  j'our 
mind  no  one  can  make  you  alter  it ;  but  you  will  be  sorry 
some  day,  when  we  come  back  with  our  pockets  full  of  money, 
and  find  you  plodding  along  the  same  old  path.  Good-bye ; 
we  are  off.     This  humdrum  life  doesn't  suit  us." 

"Good-bye,"  replied  Harry,  somewhat  sorrowfully,  as  he 
watched  the  boj's  disappear  down  the  road.  He  couldn't  help 
sighing  a  little  regretfully,  for  a  great  temptation  had  just  been 
resisted  ;  and  although  he  had  done  right,  still  the  thought  of 
all  he  had  missed  was  with  him  constantly. 

To  explain  briefly  :  An  intimate  friend  of  Harry's  had  a 
visit  from  a  city  cousin  ;  his  influence  over  the  boys,  had  been 
anything  but  good.  He  gave  accounts  of  things  he  had  seen 
and  done  till  the  simple  village  boys  were  astonished.  Every- 
thing seemed  to  them  wonderful — so  wonderful  that  the  con- 
trast between  such  a  life  and  the  one  they  led  made  them  feel 
discontented.  The  spirit  of  adventure  was  awakened,  and 
their  minds  were  eager  to  grasp  Will's  bold  idea  of  leaving 
home  and  seeing  those  things  for  themselves.  The  evening 
before  the  conversation  (juoted  above  had  taken  place,  Harry 
Brady  had  been  almost  persuaded  to  go  with  them  ;  but,  as 
he  himself  said,  he  had  thought  better  of  the  plan,  and 
cculd  not  deceive  his  parents  by  running  away. 

All  day  long,  as  he  worked  in  the  barn  with  his  f\ither,  his 
thoughts  kept  following  his  companions.  The  November  day 
was  long  and  dreary,  and  as  Harry  and  his  father  walked 
home  at  sunset,  the  boy  wondered  if  he  must  always  go  on 
working  in  the  same  monotonous  way.  As  they  neared  the 
house,  Harry  found  his  mother  standing  in  the  doorway  hold- 
ing up  a  letter.  A  letter  in  the  household  was  very  unusual, 
but  that  it  should  be  addressed  to  Harry  was  more  wonderful 
still. 

"Hurry  and  read  it,"  said  bis  father.  "Let  me  see  the 
postmark.  Why,  it's  from  j-our  Uncle  Harry,  who  lives  in 
Boston — the  uncle  you  were  named  after,  only  you  never  saw 
him." 

Harry  opened  the  letter,  read  it,  and  then  handing  it  to  his 
mother,  left  the  room  too  much  overcome  to  speak.  It  was  an 
invitation  for  the  boy  to  spend  a  year  in  Boston  and  attend 
college  with  his  cousin.  As  Harry  did  not  return  to  the 
room,  his  f^ither  followed  him. 

"  Well,  my  boy,"  hesaid,  "  this  is  a  grand  chance  for  you." 

"You  don't  mean,  surely,  father,  that  you  can  spare  me? 
Oh,  I  never  thought  that  possible  !"  he  cried. 

"One  week  ago,"  replied  the  father,  "I  should  have 
thought  it  impossible,  too  ;  but  from  something  I  have  learned 
to-day,  I  find  I  can  willingly  spare  my  son.  This  secret  plan 
of  running  away  from  home  has  been  known  for  some  time. 
The  thought  that  you  would  deceive  your  parents  has  cose 
your  mother  and  me  much  sorrow ;  and  this  morning,  when  I 
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overheard  your  companions  trying  to  persuade  you  to  do 
wrong,  and  knew  they  had  failed,  I  felt  thankful  to  God,  who 
had  heard  our  prayers  and  given  you  power  to  resist.  Your 
companions  did  not  get  off,  for  they  had  been  watched,  and 
are  now  safely  at  home.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  shod  1  have  had 
serious  doubts  as  to  whether  a  country  boy,  brought  up  simply 
as  you  have  been,  would  be  fit  to  encounter  the  temptations  of 
a  year  of  city  life  ;  but  I  have  no  misgivings  now  that  you 
have  proved  yourself  strong,  and  I  have  confidence  to  believe 
that  you  have  too  much  love  for  your  parents  to  disgrace 
them  ;  and  better  than  this,  you  know  where  to  look  for 
strength  should  your  own  fail." — Selected. 


THE  BOOK  OF  MORMON  LAND. 


III. 


Nephi's  Flight  into  the    Wilderness. 


BV   HAGOTH. 


^T^HE  Prophet  Joseph  located  the  lauding  of  Lehi's  com- 
-L  pany  at  the  30°  south  latitude,  on  the  coast  of  Chili. 
Examining  the  map  of  that  country  we  find  a  point  of  land 
e.^teuding  out  to  sea,  there,  just  north  of  which  is  a  bay  known 
as  Coquimbo.  As  this  is  the  only  sheltered  spot  for  some  dis- 
tance up  or  down  the  coast,  we  conclude  that  this  was  the 
place  of  landing. 

To  the  north-east  of  the  bay  a  little  valley  opens,  through 
which  a  shallow  river  finds  its  way  to  the  sea.  To  the  east 
the  great  Andean  range,  with  its  numerous  snow-capped  peaks 
fills  the  whole  horizon  from  north  to  south.  To  the  south- 
east a  ridge  of  hills  of  considerable  elevation  breaks  off  from 
the  mountains,  and  running  westward  terminates  in  a  rocky 
promontory  just  south  of  the  bay,  and  shutting  out  the  country 
in  that  direction.  Northward  the  country  may  be  considered 
as  the  western  slope  of  the  Andes  Near  the  base  of  the  high 
range  the  country  is  (5,00U  or  8,i)00  feet  above  the  sea  and  low- 
ers gradually  to  the  west,  terminating  near  the  sea  in  an  ex- 
tensive plain  , about  twenty  miles  wide.  The  country  between 
this  plain  and  the  mountains  is  very  uneven,  exhibiting 
numerous  ridges  of  low  hills. 

For  the  most  part  the  surface  of  the  country  is  covered 
with  bare  rocks  or  wastes  of  sand  almost  without  vegeta- 
tion. A  few  stunted  shrubs  grow  in  the  narrow  ravines. 
Several  small  rivers  rising  in  the  Andes  run  in  deep  beds 
through  the  country,  but  most  of  them  have  water  only  in  the 
spring,  when  the  snow  is  melting  in  the  mountains  above,  and 
they  are  dry  during  nine  months  of  the  year.  But  few  spots  in 
the  valleys  are  fit  for  cultivation,  owing  to  the  existence  of 
alkali  in  the  soil.  In  some  parts,  however,  corn,  potatoes, 
wheat,  and  quantities  of  fruit  are  produced.  Of  the  minerals 
gold,  silver,  copper,  lead  and  iron  abound. 

The  climate  cannot  be  said  to  be  hot  or  cold,  the  ther- 
mometer rarely  attains  more  than  70°.  In  winter  the  morning 
dews  are  sometimes  changed  to  frost.  It  never  rains,  but 
sometimes  a  pretty  strong  dew  falls  in  the  morning  which 
freshens  the  plants. 

This  description  will  apply  to  the  whole  section  of  country 
from  the  oO°  south  latitude  along  the  coast  northward  into 
Peru.  On  the  east  the  Andes  present  one  unbroken  chain 
with  but  very  few  accessible  passes,  and  these  are  from  four- 
teen to  fifteen  thousand  feet  in  elevation  and  can  only  be 


utilized  in  the  summer  season.  North  of  20°  south  latitude 
the  western  slope  is  much  higher,  while  the  mountain  range 
becomes  much  wider,  breaking  up  into  numerous  peaks. 
The  elevated  slope  on  the  west  makes  it  much  easier  to  pass 
this  range  here  than  further  south. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  description  of  the  country  where 
Nephi  landed.  Not  long  after  the  landing,  being  warned  of 
the  Lord,  he  fled  from  Laman  and  Lemuel  and  those  who 
sought  his  life.  It  would  be  but  natural  that  in  their  flight 
they  would  choose  the  direction  which  appeared  most  fevor- 
able,  which  would  not  be  towards  the  mountain  barrier  of  the 
east,  nor  towards  the  south  for  that  appeared  rugged  and 
uninviting.  To  the  north  only  was  the  way  free  from  obstacles. 
This  belief  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  later  we  find  them 
located  northward. 

When  the  Spanish  came  into  the  country  they  found  a 
paved  road  traversing  the  shores  of  Lake  Titicaea  crossing  the 
Andes  at  about  the  18°  south  latitude  and  running  along  the 
base  of  the  mountains  down  into  Chili.  The  Incas  are  said 
to  have  constructed  this  road  after  their  conquest  of  Chili. 
The  distance  from  Nephi's  landing  to  Lake  Titicaea  by  this 
road  is  about  1,1100  miles,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 
about  the  route  he  took  in  his  flight.  It  certainly  would 
require  many  da.vs  to  make  the  journey. 

Tradition  points  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Titicaea  as  the  place 
where  the  Indian  civilization  originated.  From  that  place 
Manco  Capac  and  his  sister  started  on  their  mission  to  gather 
the  natives  into  communities  and  teach  them  the  arts  of 
civilized  life.  They  bore  with  them  a  golden  wedge  and  were 
directed  to  take  up  their  residence  at  the  spot  where  the 
sacred  emblem  should,  without  effort,  sink  into  the  ground. 
The  valley  of  Cuzoo  is  said  to  be  the  spot  where  the  wedge 
sank  into  the  earth  and  disappeared,  and  there  they  built  their 
city. 

Very  little  reliance  can  be  placed  in  those  old  traditions, 
though  Manco  Capac  may  represent  some  person  of  note  way 
back  in  the  dim  vista  of  the  past,  perhaps  Nephi  himself,  and 
the  story  of  the  golden  wedge  may  have  been  traditionary 
mumblings  concerning  that  sacred  ball  or  compass  which  the 
Nephites  carrried  with  them  and  which  directed  their  journey- 
ings.  At  any  rate  there  existed  a  civilization  on  the  shores  of 
this  lake  long  before  the  time  of  the  Incas,  and  that  they 
descended  from  it,  or  were  familiar  at  one  time  with  its  history 
would  appear  from  their  traditions. 


Parting.  — There  is  one  warning  lesson  in  life  which  few  of 
us  have  not  received,  and  no  book  that  I  can  call  to  memory 
has  noted  down  with  an  adequate  emphasis.  It  is  this, 
"Beware  of  parting."  The  true  sadness  is  not  in  the  pain  of 
the  parting— it  is  in  the  when  and  the  how  you  are  to  meet 
again  with  the  face  about  to  vanish  from  your  view  ;  from  the 
passionate  farewell  to  the  woman  who  has  your  heart  in  her 
keeping,  to  the  cordial  good-bye  exchanged  with  pleasant  com- 
panions at  a  watering-place,  a  country  house,  or  the  close  of  a 
festive  day's  blithe  and  careless  excursion— a  chord,  stronger 
or  weaker,  is  snapped  asunder  in  every  parting,  and  time's 
busy  fingers  are  not  practised  in  re-splicing  broken  ties.  Meet 
again  you  may  :  will  it  be  in  the  same  way '?  with  the  same 
sympathies  '?  with  the  same  sentiments '?  Will  the  souls,  hur- 
rying on  in  diverse  paths,  unite  once  more,  as  if  the  interval 
had  been  a  dream  ?     Rarely,  rarely. 
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FROM   DARKNESS    INTO   LIGHT. 


BY  E.   E. 


{Concluded  from  page  309.) 

THE  truth  was  that  he  was  at  heart  a  faithful  Latter-day 
Saint,  and  understood  the  principles  of  the  gospel  quite 
thoroughly ;  but  like  ruauy  other  young  men  he  had  shifted 
from  place  to  place  looking  for  work  until  he  had  got  quite  a 
distance  from  his  people  and  hardly  knew  how  he  was  stand- 
ing in  the  sight  of  God.  He  knew  the  bitter  prejudice  of  the 
people  against  his  religion,  but  had  hoped  that  the  two  women 
whom  he  knew  to  be  honest  in  heart  might  be  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  the  principles  of  the  gospel  before  knowing 
what  they  were,  and  then  remain  firm.  But  he  had  not  been 
fully  prepared  for  such  a  terrific  outburst  as  had  just  occurred. 
His  heart  was  turned  in  prayer  to  God  that  all  would  yet  be 
well.  After  a  time  he  returned  and  calmly  but  sadly  asked  : 
"  Mary,  you  are  not  mad  at  me  now,  are  you?" 

"No  ;  but  please  don't  ask  me  to  ever  go  to  Utah." 

"I  will  never  take  you  there  till  you  are  willing  to  go.  In 
time  you  will  know  that  I  have  not  wronged  you  in  the  least. 
If  you  could  only  understand  the  'Mormons'  as  I  do  you  would 
never  say  another  word  against  them. ' ' 

"Oh  well,"  said  Mary,  "don't  say  any  more,  for  I  never 
did  enjoy  being  preached  to.  We'll  be  good  friends  any- 
how." 

Mary  had  a  number  of  very  good  friends  all  belonging  to 
the  Methodist  church. 

In  as  short  a  time  as  possible  after  Jensen  had  written  to 
his  folks,  he  received  a  letter  in  reply.  It  contained  many 
good  wishes  and  kind  invitations  to  come  and  see  them, 
together  with  a  few  quotations  from  the  Bible  with  chapter 
and  verse,  setting  forth  to  Mary  and  her  mother  a  few  of  the 
first  principles  of  the  gospel.  Mary  read  it  with  interest  and 
found  the  passages  in  the  Bible,  and  began  to  feel  quite 
interested  and  satisfied  with  the  "Mormons."  Her  husband  had 
gone  away  to  work  at  the  time. 

But  Satan  is  never  idle  and  that  very  evening  a  Mrs. 
Erving,  one  of  the  most  faithful  .Methodists,  and  an  intimate 
friend  to  Mary,  came  in  to  sit  a  few  minutes.  She  saw  the 
letter  lying  on  the  table  and  noting  the  post  mark  asked  the 
privilege  of  reading  it.  Mary  consented  saying  that  she 
thought  it  was  a  real  nice  letter. 

After  reading  it  Mrs.  Erving  was  shocked  that  Mary  could 
believe  such  stuff.  She  said  the  Bible  had  a  hidden  meaning, 
and  could  only  be  understood  by  the  Spirit.  Then  she  fol- 
lowed with  many  stories  about  the  awful,  awful  Mormons, 
until  .Mary  was  almost  sick  of  trying  to  think.  After  that 
Mrs.  Erving  told  her  friend.s  of  the  dangerous  place  Mary 
was  in,  and  ihey  wore  all  willing  to  help  save  her  from  so  sad 
a  fate  as  that  of  becoming  a  Mormon.  So  soon  from  the  sun- 
shine in  .Mary's  life  d.irk  clouds  began  to  break  forth. 

She  wrote  several  times  to  her  husband  telling  him  of  the 
awful  acts  of  the  Mormons,  etc.,  but  he  always  answered, 
refuting  the  charijes,  and  comparing  his  people  to  the  ancient 
Saints  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  persecuted,  and 
trying  to  persuade  her  not  to  listen  to  the  tales  of  so-called 
friends,  but  to  tru.st  him  and  all  wouM  be  well. 

One  day  when  the  sky  was  cluudiess  and  the  suu  was  shin- 
ing beautiful  and  bright,  Mrs.  Erving  and  her  little  girl  went 
into  a  room  to  pray  that  Mary  might  not  be  led  astray,  and 
join  the  Mormons.  After  they  had  fini>hed  praying  they 
were  struck  by  lightning ;  both  fell  to  the  floor  and  were  filled 


with  fear.  They  told  Mary  of  it,  and  said  it  was  a  testimony 
to  them  that  their  prayers  were  heard  and  would  be  answered. 

About  this  time  Mary  dreamed  that  the  judgment  day 
had  come  and  she  in  company  with  Mrs.  Erving  and  another 
lady,  just  as  sincere  in  the  Methodist  religion,  were  going  up 
to  meet  Jesus.  Mary  was  much  afraid,  fearing  that  she  was 
not  worthy  to  meet  Him,  but  her  companions  went  onward 
fearless  and  bold.  When  she  told  her  dream  it  was  used  by 
her  friends  as  a  proof  of  the  worthiness  of  the  faithful  Meth- 
odists, and  a  warning  to  her  in  her  future  actions. 

One  day  she  listened  to  the  rehearsals  of  these  proofs,  and 
a  great  many  horrifying  tales  about  the  Saints  of  God,  until 
her  head  and  heart  both  ached ;  and  she  sat  down  and  wrote 
to  her  husband,  telling  him  if  he  would  deny  Mormonism  and 
never  think  of  going  to  Utah,  she  would  be  satisfied,  but  if 
not  she  would  leave  him. 

In  answer  he  begged  her  to  think  better  of  him,  asked  her 
how  he  had  ever  wronged  her ;  and  quoted  more  from  the 
Bible  which  was  calculated  to  comfort  and  cheer  the  weary 
heart.  Then  he  finished  by  saying  that  if  she  could  never  be 
brought  to  understand  and  receive  the  gospel,  he  would  stay 
and  perish  with  her,  but  to  deny  his  religion  he  could  not. 
He  prayed  God  to  bless  Zion,  and  cause  that  the  truth  might 
spread,  and  that  all  would  turn  out  well  in  the  Lord's  own 
due  time.  This  satisfied  Mary  quite  well,  and  she  seemed 
contented,  and  in  a  few  months  joined  her  husband.  Her 
health,  however,  continued  poor,  and  she  was  often  confined 
to  her  bed.  Several  times  her  husband  said  "I  wish  an 
Elder  was  here,  for  I  kuQw  if  you  could  be  administered  to 
you  would  get  well. ' ' 

Mary  invariably  interrupted  with  "Oh!  shut  up.  You 
can't  think  of  any  religion  only  Mormonism  There  are 
people  here  just  as  good  as  the  Mormons  ever  dare  to  be,"  or 
something  similar. 

He  would  say  no  more  then  but  wait  another  opportunity. 

Once  Mary  was  thinking  of  the  sin  and  corruption  around 
them  in  the  city  of  Denver,  for  it  was  to  be  seen  on  all  sides, 
and  said  ;  "I  wish  we  could  find  some  place  on  earth  where 
there  was  purity  of  heart  in  nearly  all  or  all  of  the  people." 

"I  know  of  a  place  we  could  go  where  the  people  are 
pure,"  said  Jensen. 

"Oh!  there  it  is  again!"  exclaimed  Mary,  "The  Mor- 
mons. And  they've  got  polygamy,  and  that's  worse  than  all 
the  rest  put  together. ' ' 

Another  time  they  were  going  home  from  meeting.  She 
said:  "Are  there  not  many  different  denominations?  I 
wonder  which  is  true. ' ' 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "I  guess  they  all  have  some  truth,  but 
these  are  all  wrong  to  me,  and  if  'Mormonism'  is  not  true,  all 
are  wrong.  But  I  am  sure  that  is  right,  for  it  teaches  the 
gospel  as  Christ  taught  it  in  His  days. 

This  .caused  Mary  to  reflect  although  she  said  nothing,  She 
spoke  of  a  "holiness  meeting"  they  had  just  attended  where 
several  had  been  converted,  and  acted  almost  insane,  running, 
screaming  and  shouting  ridiculously,  and  asked  if  the  Mor- 
mons acted  that  way,  too.  He  told  her  they  did  not,  and 
began  explaining  some  of  the  principles  of  the  gospel  — 
reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  etc.,— until  she  became  inter- 
ested, and  many  times  afterwards  asked  for  more  principles  to 
be  explained. 

Finally  she  exclaimed  "  Oh,  I  have  such  a  desire  to  go  to 
Utah  and  see  for  myself  if  it  is  as  you  say,  and  hear  an  Elder 
preach. ' ' 

At  this  his  heart  leajied  with  joy,  for  he  knew  his  prayers 
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were  heard  and  about  to  be  answered,  and  he  felt  to  praise  his 
Father  for  the  wonderful  change  in  Mary.  Her  mother  also 
showed  some  interest." 

"If  you  will  furnish  the  means,  Mary  continued,  "  I  will 
go  alone,  and  if  you  have  told  the  truth  I'll  stay,  but  if  not 
you  must  send  for  me  that  I  may  return.  The  only  thing  I 
can't  stand  is  poh/gomy." 

"Polygamy,"  said  he,  "is  one  of  the  last  principles,  and 
you  will  understand  that  when  you  do  the  others." 

It  did  not  require  long  after  Mary  had  concluded  to  visit 
Utah  for  her  pleased  husband  to  have  everything  in  readiness 
for  her  journey.  He  wrote  to  his  folks  to  meet  her  at  the 
station  as  they  lived  some  distance  from  a  railroad. 

Mary  took  her  little  girl  for  company,  and  began  the,  to  her, 
mysterious  journey.  Her  mind  would  many  times  during  her 
ride,  be  filled  with  misgivings  as  she  remembered  the  numer- 
ous tales  she  had  heard  of  different  Gentiles  going  among  the 
Mormons,  and  being  forced  to  receive  their  religion,  or  to  be 
friendly  with  the  people,  and  never  dare  to  leave  ;  some  who 
had  tried  to  leave  being  murdered  and  many  different  fates 
which  had  come  upon  people.  As  she  thought  of  these 
things  fear  would  almost  overwhelm  her,  lest  a  similar  fate 
awaited  her.  Then  again  she  would  think  of  her  husband's 
testimony,  and  as  she  knew  him  to  be  honest  in  other  things, 
she  could  not  but  believe  him  to  a  certain  extent.  As  the 
train  stopped  at  her  station  her  old  fears  almost  overcame  her, 
and  she  trembled  so  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  her  to 
pass  out  of  the  cars. 

She  was  met  by  a  good-natured  looking  farmer  — her  hus- 
band's brother-in-law— who  extended  his  hand  and  smilingly 
welcomed  her  to  the  valleys  of  the  mountains.  Then  her 
husband's  sister  embraced  and  kissed  her,  and  great  tears  of 
joy  rolled  down  her  cheeks  as  she  welcomed  her  home.  The 
cordial  greetings  of  her  relatives  somewhat  allayed  her  fears 
until  after  they  had  got  all  things  prepared  and  started  in  the 
wagon  away  from  the  station.  Then  she  thought  what  would 
become  of  her  if  they  had  greeted  her  thus  only  to  get  her 
farther  away  from  the  railroad  and  more  thoroughly  sur- 
rounded by  Mormons. 

But  at  night  when  they  camped  on  a  beautiful  grassy  plot, 
ate  their  supper  and  prepared  for  bed,  and  before  retiring  the 
good  old  farmer  said  "let  us  pray,"  and  they  knelt  down  on  the 
grass,  and  the  blessing  of  heaven  was  asked  for  Mary  and 
those  she  had  left  behind  that  they  might  understand  the 
truth,  all  fear  left  her,  and  her  heart  was  filled  with  joy  and 
sorrow,  too,  to  think  she  had  ever  feared  so  good  and  pure  a 
people.  She  thought  she  had  never  before  listened  to  so 
beautiful  a  prayer,  as  it  seemed  to  embrace  almost  everything 
the  devout  mind  could  desire. 

She  arrived  in  the  midst  of  jNIormondom  on  the  6th  of 
July,  1886,  and  ate  of  a  bounteous  dinner  with  her  husband's 
friends  and  relatives.  A  feeling  of  contentment  and  happi- 
ness filled  her  soul  during  the  remaining  portion  of  the  week, 
and  she  an.xiously  waited  for  Sunday  to  come  when  she  should 
hear  an  Elder  of  the  Church  of  Christ  preach.  The  gospel 
was  being  laid  before  her  from  time  to  time,  however,  by  her 
husband's  brother-iu-law. 

When  the  looked  for  day  arrived  she  was  in  good  time  for 
the  meeting.  It  was  opened  by  singing  and  prayer,  and  then 
an  old  gentleman  arose  to  address  the  congregation.  She 
asked  who  the  speaker  was,  and  was  informed  that  it  was  C. 
H.  Wheelock.  Such  a  good  sermon  she  had  never  in  all  her 
life  before  heard.  She  was  baptized  that  day  knowing  that 
the  true  gospel  had  come  to  her  at  last.     She  immediately 


sent  word  to  her  husband  and  mother  of  her  contented  frame 
of  mind,  and  within  three  months  they  both  came,  her 
mother  feeling  that  she  need  not  doubt  her  daughter's 
words. 

She  also  was  soon  baptized  and  numbered  among  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  and  has  since  been  to  the  beautiful  temple  of  our 
(}od,  which  stands  on  the  hill  of  Manti.  Then  she  realized 
the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  made  to  her  almost  twenty 
years  before,  when  she  had  been  wading  through  such  heavy 
troubles,  and  she  knew  that  her  deliverance  had  indeed 
come. 

Mary  had  been  told  by  physicians,  after  the  birth  of  her 
second  child,  that  she  never  could  by  any  possibility  have  any 
more  children.  After  her  baptism  she  prayed  to  the  Lord  to 
know  if  her  sins  had  been  forgiven,  asking  that  if  they  had, 
she  might  have  a  child  as  proof  She  now  has  a  little  son 
about  one  year  old,  smart,  intelligent  and  healthy,  and  she 
feels  to  continually  return  thanks  to  her  Heavenly  Father  for 
His  great  mercies  in  having  brought  her  From  Durkness  into 
Light. 


THE    ART    OF    THINKINO     TO    A 
PURPOSE. 


A  DISTINGUISHED  prisoner  of  war,  of  large  mental 
resources,  being  allowed  to  choose  his  employment  while 
in  confinement,  selected  one  so  simple  as  to  require  neither 
skill  nor  thought,  assigning  as  a  reason  that,  though  his  hands 
would  be  occupied  by  compulsion,  his  mind  at  least  would 
continue  his  own  and  remain  in  freedom.  We  all  have  some 
of  such  work,  and  many  have  much.  Now,  if  we  had  learned 
to  employ  this  time  in  clear  and  consecutive  thought— if  our 
will  could  control  our  reflections,  directing  them  in  definite 
channels,  and  aiming  to  reach  some  well  defined  conclusions — 
we  can  hardly  compute  how  great  an  effect  would  be  produced 
in  strengthening  our  mental  powers,  in  maturing  our  judg- 
ment, in  bringing  us  to  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the 
truth,  and  thus  of  increasing  our  solid  happiness  and  our  per- 
manent value  to  the  community. 

The  best  exercise  of  every  faculty  is  the  chief  road  to  true 
enjoyment,  and  no  one  who  has  once  tasted  the  pleasures  of 
thinking  to  a  purpose  will  ever  willingly  allow  his  mind  to 
dissipate  in  wandering  thoughts  and  day  dreams.  Neither  is 
such  discipline  so  difficult  as  some  imagine.  If  begun  in 
early  life,  by  awaking  the  childish  interest  in  what  is  seen  and 
heard,  alluring  the  mind  to  reflection  by  question  and  answer, 
and  accustoming  the  thoughts  to  dwell  for  short  periods,  but 
intently,  upon  familiar  subjects,  it  will  become  pleasant  exer- 
cise, and  gradually  grow  into  the  tenor  of  the  mind.  What 
we  truly  will  do  is  already  half  accomplished  ;  and  the  watch 
thus  placed  over  the  thoughts  will,  of  itself,  reduce  to  order 
and  regularity  much  that  is  now  chaos  and  confusion.  It  is 
by  no  means  necessary  that  the  subjects  thus  mentally  dis- 
cussed should  be  remote  or  abstract.  On  the  contrary,  let 
them  be  matters  familiar  to  our  minds  and  agreeable  to  our 
tastes.  Let  the  memory  please  us  with  pictures  of  the  past, 
and  the  imagination  revel  in  beauty  of  scene  or  heroism  of 
deed.  Let  the  business  man  revolve  the  scheme  which  he 
longs  to  execute,  and  the  philosopher  meditate  on  the  princi- 
ples of  life.  But  whatever  be  the  subject,  let  the  thoughts 
pursue  it  with  a  consistent  progress  that  shall  eventuate  in 
some  real  benefit  to  the  mind. 
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FOR  OUR  LITTLE  FOLKS, 


ANSWERS    TO    QUESTIONS     ON     CHURCH 
HISTORY  PUBLISHED  IN  NO.  19. 


Q.  Who  looked  from  the  window  and  saw  that 
Joseph  was  dead  when  his  body  reached  the 
ground? 

A.     Dr.  Willard  Richards. 

Q.  What  noticeable  person  stood  among  the 
murderers  outside? 

A.  A  man  bare-footed  and  bare-headed  without  a 
coat  his  shirt  sleeves  rolled  up  above  his  elbows 
and  his  pants  above  his  knees. 

Q.     What  did  he  do  with  Joseph's  body? 

A.  Lifted  it  and  propped  it  against  the  south 
side  of  the  well-curb  which  stood  a  few  feet  from 
the  jail. 

Q.  What  did  four  men  then  do  according  to 
Col.  Levi  Williams'  order? 

A.  They  stood  about  eight  feet  from  the  curb 
and  then  fired  at  the  body  simultaneously. 

Q.     What  effects  did  their  deeds  have? 

A.  A  slight  cringe  of  the  body  was  noticed  as 
the  balls  struck  him  and  he  fell  on  his  face. 

Q.  What  did  the  bare-footed  ruffian  then 
attempt  to  do? 

A.     He  drew  a  bowie  knife. 

Q,.     What  did  he  intend  doing  with  it? 

A.     He  intended  to  cut  off  Joseph's  head. 

Q.  As  he  raised  the  knife  for  the  foul  deed 
what  miraculous  manifestation  occurred? 

A.  A  light  so  sudden  and  powerful  burst  from 
the  heavens  upon  the  bloody  scene,  (passing  its 
vivid  chain  between  Joseph  and  his  murderers), 
that  they  were  struck  with  terror. 

Q.     With  what  result? 

A.  The  arm  of  the  ruffian  that  held  the  knife 
fell  powerless;  and  the  muskets  of  the  four  who 
fired  fell  to  the  ground,  and  they  all  stood  like 
marble  statues,  not  having  the  power  to  move  a 
single  limb  of  their  bodies. 


QUESTIONS    ON    CHURCH    HISTORY. 


1.  As  Dr.  Richards  went  towards  the  prison 
door  and  through  the  entry  from  whence  the  firing 
proceeded  to  learn  if  the  prison  doors  were  open, 
what  did  Elder  Taylor  call  out?  2.  What  did 
he  do  when  he  found  all  the  doors  unbarred? 
What  were  his  words  to  Elder  Taylor  as  he 


was  attending  to  this?  4.  What  did  Dr. 
Richards  think  the  mob  would  be  likely  to  do? 
5.  What  seems  to  have  occurred  while  he  lay  in 
the  cell?  6.  What  loud  cry  was  heard  causing 
the  whole  band  to  rush  off  as  fast  as  they  could? 
7.  What  did  Dr.  Richards  do  after  the  mob  fled? 
S.  What  were  Elder  Taylor's  feelings  on  this 
occasion,  as  expressed  by  him  in  subsequent  writ- 
ings? 


The  names  of  those  who  answered  the  Questions 
on  Church  History  published  in  No.  19  are  as 
follows:  Henry  H.  Blood,  Annie  Sessions,  Lottie 
J.  Fox,  Alice  C.  Piggott,  James  G.  West,  Ella 
Jarvis  and  Susie  Milne. 


GATHERING  CHESTNUTS. 


"Oh!  who's  going  nutting  to-morrow?"  said 
Harry  Ashton  to  his  schoolmates  one  Friday  after- 
noon. The  chestnuts  are  just  as  ripe  as  they  can 
be  over  in  the  grove;  and  Glenn  Fuller  and  I  went 
up  and  asked  Mr.  Wright  last  night  if  we  could 
go,  and  he  said  we  juight  if  we  wanted  to.  He 
said  his  folks  had  gathered  all  they  were  going  to. 
Now,  who'll  go  tomorrow?" 

"I!"  "and  I!"  "and  I!"  were  echoed  by  a  dozen 
boys.  Only  one  stood  silent;  and,  as  the  other 
boys  were  talking  it  over,  he  slowly  withdrew  from 
the  little  group,  and  turned  toward  his  home. 

"Here,  Fred  Myers!"  called  out  one  of  the  boys. 

"What  are  you  running  away  for?  You're 
going  to  join  us,  are  you  not?" 

"  I  cannot,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  would  very  much 
like  to  go;  but  mother  is  about  sick,  and  I  must 
stay  at  home  and  help  her." 

"Nonsense!"  said  Glenn;  "you  can  help  her 
some  other  day.  I  guess  she  can  get  along.  I 
wouldn't  give  up  going  for  anything.  The  nuts 
will  be  all  gone  by  next  Saturday;  so,  if  you  don't 
go  tomorrow,  you   cannot  goat  all.     Come  on!" 

"I  know,"  said  Fred;  "and  when  papa  was  alive 
I  could  go  and  play  as  much  as  any  of  you;  but 
now  I  cannot.  There  are  errands  to  do,  and  wood 
to  split.  I  know  mother  cannot  spare  me.  Good- 
night boys!  and  I  hope  you'll  have  a  good  time." 
And  Fred  turned  reluctantly  away  from  the  group, 
and  started  homewards. 

"Going  home  to  his  mother,  he  is!"  said  another 
boy,  in  a  scornful  tone  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by 
Fred.  "I  wouldn't  be  tied  to  a  woman's  apron- 
strings!" 
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"  Fred  is  a  real  good  boy,"  said  little  Joe  Strong; 
"and  I'm  sorry  for  him.  I  wish  he  could  go  with 
us!" 

"So  do  I!"  said  another.  "My  mother  says  he 
is  tlie  best  boy  she  ever  saw.  Mrs.  Myers  and 
Nettie  would  almost  starve  sometimes  if  'twasn't 
fi)r  Fred.  He  just  works  every  minute  he  is  out  of 
scliool." 

"That's  so,"  said  Carl  Bolton,  the  boy  wlio  had 
been  making  fun  of  Fred  ;  "and  it  was  real  mean 
in  me  to  speak  so.  But  I  was  vexed  because  he 
wouldn't  go  with  us.  I  am  sorry  now  that  I  said 
it." 

"  Say,  boys,"  said  Glen  Fuller,  "  I'll  tell  you  what 
we'll  do!  Let's  every  one  of  us  that  goes  save 
some  of  our  nuts  for  Fred ;  and  we'll  take  them 
there  tomorrow  night,  and  put  them  on  the  door- 
step. That'll  be  fun;  and  he'll  like  to  think  that 
we  remembered  about  him  when  we  were  having 
a  nice  time." 

"  Agreed !"  said  two  or  three  of  the  boys. 

"And  I'll  tell  you  sometliing  else,"  said  Carl. 
"Some  time,  when  we've  a  holiday,  let's  go  and 
help  him  split  wood,  and  do  his  other  work  awhile, 
so  he  can  get  a  little  time  for  play.  It's  too  bad 
for  him  to  have  to  work  so  hard !" 

And  so  it  was  determined  that  a  goodly  portion 
of  the  chestnuts  should  be  saved  for  Fred.  He 
felt  pretty  sorrowful  in  the  morning,  when  he  saw 
the  boys  start  off,  and  heard  their  mnrry  laughter. 

"I  wish,  I  do  wish  I  could  have  gone!"  said  he 
to  himself,  as  he  diligently  worked  with  his  ax, 
splitting  up  wood  to  last  his  mother  and  Nettie  for 
the  week  to  come.  "  It's  too  bad  I  I  never  can  go 
anywhere  now.  And  then  to  be  made  fun  of 
because  I'm  trying  to  help  mother!  I  shouldn't 
much  care  if  Carl  Bolton  should  fall  and  get  hurt 
to-day.  He'd  no  business  to  talk  so  about  me,  and 
he  meant  me  to  hear  it,  too." 

But  soon  better  thoughts  prevailed.  "I'll  try 
not  to  mind,"  he  said.  "The  boys  didn't  mean 
anything,  I  don't  suppose.  But  I  couldn't  help 
feeling  bad  at  first.  I'll  try  to  bear  it  bravely,  and 
not  say  anything  about  it  to  mother,  because  it 
would  make  her  feel  badly."  But  when,  late  at 
night,  there  came  a  loud  knock  at  the  door,  and 
Fred  found  on  opening' it,  that  a  basket  of  chest- 
nuts had  been  placed  there,  he  was  so  pleased  that 
he  went  in  and  told  his  mother  all  about  it.  "  I 
did  feel  so  bad  at  first,  mother!"  said  he;  "but  I 
don't  suppose  the  boys  thought  anything  about 
my  feeling  hurt;  anyway,  they've  made  up  for  it 
now  in  double  measure." 


And  the  many  favors  afterwards  bestowed  upon 
Fred  proved  that  his  schoolmates,  though  some- 
times uttering  thoughtless,  unkind  words,  were 
still  kind-hearted,  and  that  they  in  reality 
respected  him  the  more,  and  loved  him  the  better, 
for  his  true  nobility  of  character  as  shown  by  him 
in  his  conduct  toward  his  widowed  mother  and 
little  orphaned  sister. 


A  LITTLE  BOY'S  TROUBLES. 


I  THOUGHT  when  I'd  learned  my  letters. 

That  all  my  troubles  were  done; 
But  I  find  myself  much  mistaken — 

They  only  have  just  begun. 
Learning  to  read  was  awful. 

But  nothing  like  learning  to  write; 
I'd  be  sorry  to  have  you  tell  it. 

But  my  cop3'-book  is  a  sight. 

The  ink  gets  over  my  fingers, 

Tlie  pen  cuts  all  sorts  of  shines ; 
And  won't  do  at  all  as  I  bid  it, 

The  letters  won't  stay  on  the  lines. 
But  go  up  and  down  and  all  over 

As  though  tliey  were  dancing  a  jig — 
They  are  therein  all  shapes  and  sizes, 

Medium,  little  and  big. 

The  tails  of  the  g's  are  so  contrary. 

The  handles  get  on  the  wrong  side 
Of  the  d's  and  the  k's  and  the  h's, 

Though  I've  certainly  tried  and  tried 
To  make  them  just  right;  it  is  dreadful; 

I  really  don't  know  what  to  do! 
I'm  getting  almost  distracted — 

My  teacher  says  she  is  too. 

There'd  be  some  comfort  in  learning 

If  one  could  get  through;  instead 
Of  that,  there  are  books  awaiting, 

Quite  enough  to  craze  my  head ; 
There's  a  multiplication  table. 

And  grammar,  and — oh,  dear  me, 
There's  no  good  place  for  stopping. 

When  one  has  begun  I  see. 

My  teacher  says,  little  by  little 

To  the  mountain  top  we  climb, 
It  isn't  all  done  in  a  minute. 

But  only  a  step  at  a  time; 
She  says  that  all  the  scholars, 

All  the  wise  and  learned  men. 
Had  each  to  begin  as  I  do. 

If  that's  so  Where's  my  pen? 
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GEORGE  Q.    CANNON, 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  NOVEMBER  1,   1888. 

EDITORIAL    THOUOHTS. 

~S\'^?^|S^N  reading  the  Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants, 
^  -f'^^iB.  »  one  is  struck,  if  he  be  a  thinking  person,  with 
the  wonderful  character  of  the  revelations 
which  the  Prophet  Joseph  received  in  the  very 
outset  of  his  career. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  fortunate  thing — and  no 
doubt  it  was  providential — that  he  was  as  free 
;!>  from  sectarian  dogmas  and  traditions  as  it  was  possible 
for  a  human  being  to  be  who  was  born  and  reared  when 
and  where  he  was.  The  poverty  of  his  parents  and  his  own 
lack  of  education  have  been  urged  against  his  prophetic  call- 
ing But  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  they  were,  doubtless,  posi- 
tive advantages ;  for  wealth  would  have  furnished  facilities  for 
education,  far  more  intimate  contact  and  acquaintance  with 
the  world,  its  ways,  its  fashions  and  its  modes  of  thought,  all 
of  which  would  have  been  a  disadvantage  to  Joseph  in  the 
career  which  the  Lord  had  chosen  for  him. 

It  appeared  necessary  that  he  should  be  as  free  from  all 
worldly  influences  and  bias  as  it  was  possible  for  an  intelligent 
human  being  to  be,  so  that  he  might  be  free  to  receive  lessons 
in  pure  heavenly  truth  direct  from  the  fountain  head,  without 
having  the  evils  to  contend  with  which  would  have  been 
begotteu  in  his  nature  by  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  its  literature.  Hence,  it  was  a  blessing — and  no  doubt 
intended  as  such  by  divine  providence — that  he  should  be 
brought  up  without  wealth  and  its  adjuncts  and  with  but  little 
of  that  education  to  which  the  world  then  as  now  attached  so 
much  importance.  He  had  very  little  to  unlearn,  and  his 
mind  was  free  to  receive  such  impressions  and  receive  such 
teachings  as  the  Lord  chose  to  make  upon  and  impart  to  him. 
He  subseijuently  became,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  an 
educated  man — that  is,  he  received  pure  truth  from  the  Great 
Fountain  of  truth ;  and  having  this  to  begin  with,  he  could 
measure  the  religion,  philosophy  and  science  of  the  daj', 
.sound  their  depths  and  easily  separate  the  pure  and  the  true 
from  the  superficial  and  the  false.  It  was  this  knowledge 
which  made  him  the  power  that  he  was  in  the  midst  of  men  ; 
and  inspired  him  with  that  fearlessness  which  was  so  con- 
spicuous in  his  character.  It  was  this  also  that  enraged  his 
enemies.  They  were  not  only  angered  to  have  their  hypocrisy 
and  shams  exposed  to  the  light  of  day  ;  but  their  ire  was 
aroused  and  they  were  mortified  to  have  their  pet  systems 
stripped  of  their  pretentions  and  shown  to  be  untrue. 

Among  the  most  striking  of  the  revelations  given  to  him 
in  early  days  was  one,  called  "a  commandment  of  God"  to 
Martin  Harris,  in  the  month  of  March,  18.30,  the  month  pre- 
ceding the  organization  of  the  Church.  In  that  revelation 
the  Lord  made  known  what  is  meant  by  the  words  "  eternal 
punishment"  and  "endless  punishment  "  so  frequently  used 
in  speaking  of  the  future  condition  of  the  wicked. 

At  the  time  this  revelation  was  given  it  was  considered 
"strong  meat  "  to  set  forth  such  doctrine.  The  Lord,  there- 
fore, gave  command  that  these  things  should  not  be  shown 
unto  the  world  until  it  should  be  wisdom  in  Him  to  have  them 


expounded  ;  "For,"  said  He,  "they  [the  people  of  the  world] 
cannot  bear  meat  now,  but  milk  they  must  receive ;  where- 
fore, they  must  not  know  these  things,  lest  they  perish." 

The  world  was  scarcely  prepared  for  this  doctrine  at  that 
time.  It  was  the  universal  belief  in  the  orthodox  churches 
that  the  doom  of  a  man  who  was  consigned  to  eternal  punish- 
ment was  forever  fixed,  that  he  must  welter  under  that. 
punishment  throughout  the  endless  ages  of  eternity  without 
the  least  possibility  of  escape. 

This  view  of  eternal  punishment  was  constantly  held  forth 
by  religious  teachers.  It  was  their  chief  agency  in  frighten- 
ing people  to  embrace  religion,  and  human  language  and  man's 
power  of  description  were  exhausted  to  fill  the  minds  of  men 
with  its  horrors  and  terrors.  To  this  day  the  preachers  who 
are  considered  most  successful  are  those  who  can  describe  in 
vivid  and  realistic  language  the  awful  torments  of  those  who 
are  condemned  to  this  punishment. 

But  how  simple  and  clear  the  explanation  of  these  words 
which  the  Lord  gave  through  Joseph  ; 

"  Nevertheless  it  is  not  written  that  there  shall  be  no  end 
to  this  torment,  but  it  is  written  endless  torment. 

"Again,  it  is  written  eternal  damnation;  wherefore  it  is 
more  express  than  other  scriptures,  that  it  might  work  upon 
the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men,  altogether  for  my  name's 
glory  ; 

"  Wherefore  I  will  explain  unto  you  this  mystery,  for  it  is 
mete  unto  you  to  know  even  as  mine  apostles. 

"I  speak  unto  you  that  are  chosen  in  this  thing,  even  as 
one.  that  you  may  enter  into  my  rest ; 

"For,  behold,  the  mystery  of  Godliness,  how  great  is  it? 
for,  behold,  I  am  endless,"  and  the  punishment  which  is  given 
from  my  hand,  is  endless  punishment,  for  endless  is  my  name: 
wherefore — 

"Eternal  punishment  is  God's  punishment." 

How  consistent  is  such  docbrine  with  the  character  of  the 
Deity  !  What  a  stumbling  block  was  removed  from  the  path- 
way of  many  men  by  this  exposition  of  what  is  meant  by 
"eternal  punishment!"  There  was  a  class  of  men  who  could 
not  accept  the  teachings  of  the  churches  upon  this  point. 
They  rebelled  against  them  as  being  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  God.  They  could  not  conceive  how  a  just  Being 
could  consign  His  children  to  the  torments  of  a  never-ending 
hell  for  such  sins  as  religious  teachers  said  would  receive  that 
punishment. 

For  instance,  many  preachers  proclaimed  that  if  a  moral 
man,  who  had  lived  an  honorable,  upright  life,  failed  to  be 
converted,  he  stood  in  imminent  danger  of  this  awful  punish- 
ment, from  which  he  never  could  be  rescued  throughout  the 
endless  ages  of  eternity  !     Horrible  and  excruciating  thought  ! 

On  the  other  hand,  they  assured  the  greatest  villains  and 
murderers,  men  whose  lives  had  been  long  careers  of  crime, 
when  they  were  in  the  throes  of  death,  or  on  the  scaiFold 
ready  to  be  executed,  that  if  they  would  believe  in  Jesus, 
repent  and  be  converted,  their  souls  would  be  wafted  to 
heaven,  to  dwell  in  ineff'able  glory  with  the  eternal  Father  and 
the  holy,  and  pure  of  all  ages  ! 

Many  men  recoiled  from  such  monstrous  teachings.  Break- 
ing away  from  all  religion,  throwing  the  teachings  of  its 
priests  to  the  winds,  they  rose  in  defiance  against  such  a  deity 
as  was  taught  to  them  and  declared  their  unbelief  in  a  future 
existence.  Incapable  of  separating  the  truth  from  the  error 
of  that  which  was  taught  as  religion,  they  rejected  the  whole 
sy.stem  and  abandoned  themselves  to  scepticism. 

But  what  a  flood  of  light  accompanies  the  word  of  God  ! 
Arguments  and  disputes  disappear  before  its  heavenly  radiance  ! 
Through  His  servant  whom  He  inspired  the  Lord  revealed  to 
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the  world  the  truth  upon  this  important  point.  How  clear  it 
makes  everything !  How  easy  now  to  understand  the  words  of 
the  Lord  concerning  rewards  and  punishments  !  If  men  are 
to  be  rewarded  or  punished  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body,  this  revelation  from  which  we  quote  shows  plainly  how 
punishment  can  be  meted  out  to  every  sinner  according  to  the 
gravity  of  his  transgressions.  Other  revelations,  which  the 
Lord  gave  to  the  Prophet  Joseph,  sets  forth  with  e^iual  clear- 
ness how  men  will  be  rewarded  for  their  faithfulne.ss,  each  man 
receiving  the  reward  that  will  be  suited  to  his  diligence  and 
capacity. 

No  injustice  in  punishment;  no  favoritism  in  rewards. 
Each  human  being  receiving  that  to  which  he  is  entitled, 
whether  in  punishment  or  reward.  No  chance  for  complaint. 
For  all  will  receive  that  which  they  have  earned.  But  all 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that  God  is  just,  and  that  if  they 
are  condemned,  they  have  brought  this  condemnation  upon 
themselves  by  their  acts. 

By  this  doctrine  men  should  see  there  is  no  advantage  in 
committing  sin  ;  for  they  will  have  to  repent  of  it  or  pay  the 
penalty.  It  is  a  life  of  purity  which  brings  the  highest 
reward  ;  it  is  the  diligent  keeping  of  the  commandments  of 
the  Lord  that  will  crown  man  with  His  favor  and  entitle  him 
to  dwell  in  the  heavenly  presence.  Not  a  death-bed  repentance; 
not  the  living  in  sin  in  the  days  of  phj'sical  vigor,  and  then 
when  life  has  lost  its  charms  and  the  bodily  powers  have 
decayed,  expressing  sorrow  for  a  misspent  life.  If  repentance 
at  such  a  time,  however,  is  genuine,  it  is  better  than  no 
repentance  and  should  be  encouraged ;  but  not  with  the  false 
expectation  that  such  repentance,  and  at  such  a  time,  will 
bring  the  highest  glory. 

A  ray  of  light  from  the  heavenly  world  dissipates  darkness 
and  gloom,  banishes  sadness  and  despair,  and  causes  man  to 
look  upon  His  Maker  as  He  is — the  wise,  the  just,  the  merci- 
ful, the  true,  the  beneficent  Father  of  the  whole  human  family 
and  the  perfection  of  every  excellence. 


THE  LORD  KNOWS  BEST. 


BY   H. 


IT  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  in  these  times  of  financial 
growth  and  prosperity  to  have  men,  whose  services  are 
desired  in  various  directions  to  assist  in  the  work  of  God,  offer 
excuses  for  failing  to  promptly  respond  to  calls  made  upon 
them.  ]\Ien  capable  of  performing  missionary  labor,  and  who 
should  always  be  ready  for  service  in  any  field,  too  often  seek 
to  avoid  any  appointment  which  would  require  their  absence 
from  home.  A  lack  of  means  necessary  to  the  transjiortation 
of  the  party  to  his  field  of  labor,  together  with  inability  to 
provide  for  his  family  while  absent,  is  the  most  common  cause 
of  complaint.  Speaking  of  these  things  drew  forth  from 
Brother  Jacob  Gates  an  incident  of  his  experience  which  was 
as  follows,  as  related  by  himself: 

"I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Lord  knows  best 
what  I  am  capable  of  doing,  and  He  will  require  nothing  of 
me  but  what  my  way  will  be  opened  to  do  it. 

''When  I  was  called  upon  my  first  foreign  mission  1  was 
without  a  cent  of  money  to  pay  my  way  to  my  destined  field, 
nor  was  there  the  slightest  apparent  prospect  of  my  biing  able 
to  obtain  any.     Yet  I  was  confident  that  I  would  not  fail  to 


perform  the  duty  which  had  been  assigned  me.  As  the  time 
of  departure  approached  I  became  quite  anxious  to  find  a  way 
of  earning  means  for  the  journey,  but  no  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself 

"A  few  days  before  I  expected  to  start  I  was  standing  by 
the  front  door  of  my  home  when  a  gentleman  rode  up  on 
horseback  and  inquired  for  Jacob  Gates.  I  informed  him  that 
I  was  the  person,  when  he  asked  if  I  was  not  about  to  start 
upon  a  mission.  On  my  informing  him  that  I  was  he  drew 
from  his  pocket  thirty  dollars  in  gold  and  handed  them  to  me 
with  the  remark  that  he  desired  to  help  me  that  much. 

"At  the  time  I  was  unacquainted  with  my  generous  friend, 
but  on  inquiry  learned  that  his  wife's  father  had  been  baptized 
by  me  some  time  before  when  I  was  visiting  in  the  eastern 
states  He  then  informed  me  that  his  mother  and  sister  were 
not  far  distant  and  desired  to  see  me  and  I  invited  them  to 
call  on  me.     He  then  departed. 

"Of  the  money  thus  unexpectedly  received  I  gave  twenty- 
five  dollars  to  the  emigration  fund,  having  promised  to  donate 
this  amount,  and  used  the  remainder  to  purchase  a  much 
needed  pair  of  boots. 

"To  make  the  journey  required  of  me  it  was  necessary  I 
should  have  a  horse,  as  walking  would  have  been  very  disad- 
vantageous and  railroads  were  only  built  in  the  thickly  popu- 
lated districts  of  the  east.  But  I  neither  had  the  necessary 
animal  nor  money  for  the  purchase  of  one.  Shortly  before  I 
was  to  leave,  however,  as  I  lay  in  my  bed  considering  about 
my  proposed  mission,  I  was  impressed  to  arise  and  proceed  to 
the  Ninth  Ward  of  this  city  where  I  would  find  the  horse  I 
was  to  have  for  my  journey.  I  went  to  the  place  indicated  by 
the  spirit  and  found  a  man  with  four  horses.  He  did  notwant 
tu  sell  either,  but  seemed  unable  to  refuse  when  I  told  him  I 
desired  to  buy  one.  He  therefore  set  the  price  of  seventy-five 
dollars  on  it. 

"'Now,'  said  I,  'you  stand  that  animal  on  one  side,  and  if 
I  decide  to  take  him  I  will  return  in  a  short  time  with  the 
money. ' 

"He  did  as  requested,  and  I  went  towards  home  wondering 
how  my  way  was  to  be  opened  for  the  purchase  of  the  horse. 
As  I  came  to  my  house  I  found  awaiting  me  the  mother-in- 
law  of  the  gentleman  who  had  so  kindly  given  me  the  thirty 
dollars.  Her  first  question  was  if  I  had  found  a  horse  I  could 
purchase  for  my  journey.  I  informed  her  of  my  inability  to 
buy  an  animal,  whereupon  she  drew  from  her  satchel  one  hun- 
dred dollars  and  handed  me  with  the  expression  that  she 
desired  me  to  use  the  same  in  any  way  I  saw  proper  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  labor  assigned  me.  She  then  asked  if  there 
was  anything  else  I  desired,  and  I  told  her  there  was  one  more 
favor,  but  I  would  not  ask  it  unless  she  gave  me  her  promise 
beforehand  that  she  would  grant  it.  After  hesitating  for  a 
moment  she  replied  that  if  it  was  in  her  power  she  would  do 
so. 

"I  then  told  her  that  before  leaving  for  my  mission  I  desired 
to  baptize  her.  She  being  already  convinced  by  careful  study 
and  prayer  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  consented  to  thus 
become  a  member  of  the  Church,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
administering  the  ordinance  of  baptism  to  her. 

"Before  leaving  I  also  baptized  her  daughter  and  the  son-in- 
law,  who  added  forty  dollars  to  the  amounts  which  had  already 
so  generously  been  donated. 

"Thus  did  the  Lord  help  me  in  a  most  miraculous  and  unex- 
pected way  to  buy  a  horse  and  still  have  a  little  means  left  to 
assist  me  in  fulfilling  the  mission  assigned  me  by  His  ser- 
vants. 
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A  NOTABLE   STRUCTURE. 


THE  quaint  castellated  building  shown  in  our  engraving  is 
none  other  than  the  palace  of  St.  James,  a  former  resi- 
dence of  the  kings  and  queens  of  England.  Its  exterior  is 
anything  but  a  sample  of  its  interior,  for,  on  entering  its 
portals  one  is  struck  with  its  rich  ornamentations,  its  massive 
though  somewhat  antiquated  finishings  and  the  elegance 
exhibited  in  every  apartment  of  the  peculiarly-shaped  edifice. 
In  the  early  times  when  this  palace  was  built,  stability 
invariably  took  the  place  of  elegance  in  all  the  structures. 
The  architects  of  early  Britain  seemed  to  think  that  beauty 
of  design  was  incomDatible  with  durabilit3\  Few  indeed  were 
the  men  of  professions  who  could  then  spare  either  time  or 


of  a  levee  which  makes  the  lively  scene  represented  in  our 
engraving. 

Many  of  the  old  English  castles  and  palaces  are  now  no 
longer  used  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  erected,  and 
are  entirely  abandoned  or  are  occupied  as  museums,  art 
galleries,  etc.  The  St.  James  is  at  present  not  frequented  by 
the  royal  family,  but  is  used  for  the  mustering  and  review  of 
the  household  troops,  and  occasionally  for  receptions. 

A  pleasing  incident  has  been  related  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  this  place  wherein  a  little  girl  saved  the  life  of  a 
human  being.  It  occurred  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  when 
human  lives  where  sometimes  unjustly  taken  through  the 
indiiference  or  careless  orders  of  royalty. 

One  day  the  queen  and  her  attendants  were  riding  through 


means  to  visit  Italy — at  that  time  the  nursery  of  the  fine  arts 
—and  learn  from  the  great  masters  how  to  combine  elegance 
with  strength.  Deep  and  broad  foundations,  massive  walls 
and  heavy  trimmings  were  what  builders  demanded,  and  in 
the  palace  of  St.  James  we  see  these  three  elements  united. 

The  spot  upon  which  this  building  stands  was  formerly 
occupied  by  a  hospital  for  female  lepers,  which  was  built  in 
the  year  1100.  Henry  VIIT.,  however,  selecting  this  site  for 
the  erection  of  a  palace,  ordered  the  removal  of  the  hospital 
in  the  year  ].').30,  and  within  six  years  had  completed  the 
stately  edifice  which  still  adorns  the  spot. 

For  many  years,  after  the  Whitehall  palace  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  the  year  KiOS,  the  St.  James  was  occupied  by  the 
royal  family  as  their  London  residence,  and  it  is  the  occasion 


a  forest  near  London  when  suddenly  the  party  was  startled 
by  the  whistling  of  an  arrow  which  passed  through  the  crown 
of  her  Majesty's  hat.  Instantly  two  servants  rushed  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  shot  came,  and  in  a  few  moments 
returned  bringing  with  them  a  peasant  armed  with  bow  and 
arrows.  He  admitted  having  sped  the  missile,  but  protested 
that  it  was  at  a  ferocious  dog  which  was  woriying  the  deer  of 
the  royal  forest.  In  vain  he  pled  the  unintentional  glancina  of 
his  arrow  towards  the  queen.  He  was  charged  with  an  attempt 
at  assassination.  His  trial  found  a  speedy  termination  and 
he  was  condemned  to  death. 

Awaiting  his  execution  he  was  confined  in  a  prison  not  far 
distant  from  St  James  palace.  A  brief  respite  was  given  him 
to  prepare  for  his  doom.     Sadly  and  slowly  as  the  time  passed 
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to  the  condemned  man  a  portion  of  each  day  was  cheered 
by  the  presence  of  a  httle  girl  who  brought  flowers  and  fruit 
to  please  the  captive.  Rain  or  shine,  she  always  came  to  com- 
fort her  friend,  and  to  whisper  that  she  intended  to  save  him 
from  death. 

This  ministering  angel  was  the  daughter  of  the  gate  keeper 
of  the  St.  James  palace.  Her  love  for  the  prisoner  had  been 
won  by  his  kind  disposition,  his  tender  ways  and  his  long  years 
of  care  which  he  had  bestowed  upon  her.  Upon  his  shoulder 
he  had  carried  her  about  the  parks  and  forests  pointing  out 
the  beauties  of  nature  and  planting  in  her  heart  the  reverence 
and  fear  of  God. 

One  day  the  queen  visited  the  palace  and  from  the  time  she 
entered  its  portals  the  warder's  daughter  sought  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  to  her.  She  failed,  however,  until  just  as  her 
highness  was  about  to  leave  when  the  maid  threw  herself  at 
the  feet  of  the  royal  lady  and  sobbed  aloud  her  petition  for 
mercy.  Such  sorrow  in  one  so  young  moved  the  queen  and 
she  kindly  asked  the  child  her  wish.  With  hopeful  heart  the 
little  one  related  the  story  of  her  sorrow,  and  pled  for  the  life 
of  one  whom  she  knew  would  not  do  any  intentional  wrong. 
So  fervent  were  her  appeals  that  the  queen  promised  to  give 
the  matter  attention.  She  sent  for  the  condemned  peasant 
and  by  her  inquiries  soon  learned  the  integrity  of  his  heart. 
She  could  not  believe  him  guilty  of  the  crime  with  which  he 
was  charged,  and  therefore  ordered  his  release. 

Her  confidence  was  not  misplaced.  The  peasant  became  her 
most  trusted  attendant  and  proved  on  more  than  one  occasion 
his  fidelity  to  the  royal  person.  As  for  the  noble  girl  she 
received  the  special  care  and  patronage  of  the  queen  and 
became  an  honored  lady  of  her  household. 


<  »    -^-    « » 


THE   TROUBLES    WE    BORROW. 


BY  C.    H.    A. 


NEARLY  half  the  troubles  of  this  life  are  borrowed  —  those 
which  never  occur.  It  is  natural  for  people  to  look  ahead, 
and  while  a  few  joyfully  anticipate  the  future,  the  great 
majority  allow  themselves  to  be  possessed  of  gloomy  forebod- 
ings and  see  nothing  worth  hviog  for.  Among  the  Latter-day 
Saints  there  should  be  none  of  this  latter  class,  for  their 
supreme  faith  that  the  Lord  overrules  all  things  for  the  good 
of  His  faithful  Saints  should  fill  them  with  constant  and 
unalloyed  joy  and  peace.  Those  who  look  gloomily  into  the 
future  shouJd  heed  the  admonition  of  the  Savior  to  "take  no 
thought  for  the  morrow,"  for  "  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof." 

It  is  not  right  to  be  continually  mourning  over  the  past  or 
fearful  of  the  future.  The  present  is  the  only  time  with  which 
we  have  to  do.  The  labor  now  in  hand  is  the  one  that  should 
occupy  our  attention,  the  duty  .now  at  hand  the  one  that  should 
employ  our  time .  The  thing  that  the  Lord  now  inspires  us  to  do 
is  the  one  that  should  receive  our  undivided  attention  without 
thought  of  what  He  will  in  the  future  reciuire  at  our  hands. 
Very  appropriate  for  us  all  to  make  is  the  admirable  remark 
of  a  faithful  brother  when  asked  what  the  outcome  would  be 
of  an  important  move  he  was  about  to  make:  "I  know  not 
what  the  final  result  will  be,  but  this  much  I  know  that  the 
Lord  requires  me  to  take  this  step  now.  The  result  I  leave  with 
Him.     All  I  desire  is  that  I  may  be  shown  when  and  how  to 


make  every  move  forward,  and  the  end  I  leave  to  His  just 
care." 

If  we  perform  each  duty  as  it  is  presented  daily  and  hourly 
to  us,  we  need  have  no  regrets,  whatever  the  end  may  be,  and 
this  is  certainly  the  only  way  of  attaining  any  success  in  life. 

The  following  simple  narrative  of  a  noble  man's  experience 
exemplifies  the  lesson  which  we  would  like  to  impress  on  the 
mind  of  every  child. 

"When  I  was  between  twelve  and  fourteen  years  old,  my 
father  broke  up  a  new  field  on  his  farm  and  planted  it  with 
potatoes,  and  when  the  plants  were  two  or  three  inches  high 
he  set  me  to  hoe  it.  The  ground  of  that  piece  was  hard  to 
till ;  it  was  matted  with  grass  roots  and  sprinkled  with  stones. 
I  got  through  the  first  row,  and  then  stopped  to  take  a  general 
lojk  at  the  task  before  me.  Grass  as  high  as  the  potatoes  was 
everywhere,  and  looking  from  any  point,  it  appeared  to  be  a 
solid  mass.  I  had  the  work  to  do  all  alone,  and  as  I  stood 
staring  at  the  broad  reach  of  weedy  soil,  I  felt  a  good  mind 
not  to  try  to  do  anything  further  with  it. 

"Just  at  that  minute  I  happened  to  look  down  at  the  hill 
nearest  my  feet.  The  grass  didn't  seem  quite  so  thick  there, 
and  I  said  to  myself:    '  I  can  hoe  that  well  enough.' 

"  When  it  was  done,  another  thought  came  to  help  me. 

"  '  I  sha'n't  have  to  hoe  but  one  hill  at  a  time,  at  any  rate.' 

"And  so  I  went  on  to  the  next,  and  the  next.  But  there  I 
stopped  again  and  looked  over  the  field.  That  gave  me 
another  thought,  too  I  could  hoe  every  hill  as  I  came  to  it  ; 
it  was  only  the  looking  away  off  to  all  the  hills  at  once  that 
made  the  whole  seem  impc-isible. 

'"I  won't  look  at  it !'  [  said  ;  and  I  pulled  my  hat  over  my 
eyes  so  I  could  see  nothing  but  the  spot  where  my  hoe  had 
to  dig. 

"In  course  of  time  I  had  gone  all  over  the  whole  field, 
looking  only  at  the  hill  in  hand,  and  my  work  was  done. 

"I  learned  a  lesson  tugging  away  at  those  grass  roots  which 
1  never  forgot.  It  was  to  look  right  down  at  one  thmg  to  be 
done  now,  and  not  hinder  nor  discourage  myself  by  looking  off 
to  the  hard  things  I  haven't  come  to.  I've  been  working  ever 
since  that  summer  at  the  hill  nearest  my  feet,  and  I  have 
always  found  it  the  way  to  get  a  hard  task  accomplished,  as  it 
is  the  true  way  to  prepare  a  field  for  the  harvest. ' ' 


The  Love  of  God. — This  is  the  truest  key  of  knowledge,  a 
according  to  that  sublime  aphorism  of  a  great  man, — "The 
love  of  God  is  the  light  of  the  soul."  It  brightens  the  under- 
standing, as  well  as  warms  the  affections ;  clears  the  head,  as 
well  as  enlarges  the  heart ;  and  gives  to  the  soul  an  open  and 
a  free  view  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  truths,  both  in  nature 
and  in  religion.  It  is  the  best  teacher  and  instructor  in  theory, 
and  the  best  guide  and  director  in  practice  ;  the  best  expositor 
of  Scripture,  the  best  resolver  of  doubts,  the  best  distinguisher 
of  the  will  of  God,  the  best  decider  of  cases  of  conscience, 
and  the  best  moderator  and  composer  of  disputes  and  contro- 
versies in  religion  ;  and  in  one  word  as  "the  fear  of  God  is 
the  beginning  "  so  the  love  of  God  is  the  perfection  and 
accomplishment  "of  wisdom." 


Self-conceit  and  malice  are  needed  to  discover  or  imagine 
faults ;  and  it  is  much  easier  for  an  ill-natured  man  than  for  a 
good-nitured  man  to  be  smart  and  witty. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


BY    THE    EDITOR. 


"n^HE  Mormons  confined  in  the  United  States  wing  of  the 
1  penitentiary  at  Sioux  Falls  for  practicing  polygamy  are 
very  devout  Christians.  They  never  eat  a  meal  without  say- 
ing grace  and  pray  fervently  three  times  a  day.  At  night 
before  retiring  when  they  offer  prayers  they  pray  for  all  the 
officials  of  the  United  States,  from  President  Cleveland  to 
Warden  Fulenweider,  who  is  their  keeper.  They  seem  to  be 
contented,  and  do  not  look  upon  themselves  as  prisoners,  but 
as  martyrs." 

The  above  paragraph  I  find  among  the  "Dakota  Gleanings" 
of  the  Omaha  Herald.  It  is  a  gratifying  report  and  just  such 
a  one  as  might  be  expected  from  the  Latter-day  Saints  who 
have  been  sent  to  prison  at  Sioux  Falls  for  the  alleged  crime 
of  acknowledging  and  supporting  their  wives.  The  impris- 
oned Saints  are  bearing  a  faithful  testimony,  by  their  conduct, 
to  the  nation  that  they  are  not  criminals,  as  the  Herald  says, 
but  martyrs.  They  are  suffering  for  principle,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  that  sustains  them.  There  is  no  sense  of  criminality 
in  their  minds ;  no  feeling  that  they  are  made  disreputable 
because  they  are  sentenced  to  punishment.  Such  men  may  be 
locked  in  cells,  be  fed  as  criminals,  be  clothed  in  the  garb  of 
c.)nviets.  be  published  to  the  world  as  inmates  of  the  peniten- 
tiary ;  but  no  feeling  of  degradation,  no  taint  of  dishonor 
attaches  to  them.  The  imprisonment  for  such  a  cause  is  an 
honor,  not  a  disgrace.  To  be  deprived  of  liberty  may  be  an 
annoyance,  yet  it  brings  no  humiliation  and  fiiils  to  be  a 
punishment  to  the  man  who  submits  to  it  from  religious  con- 
victions. In  fact,  they  who  render  the  verdicts  and  pronounce 
the  sentences  in  such  cases  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  men 
who  are  thus  sent  to  prison  are  not  ordinary  criminals ;  but 
are  men  of  a  heroic  mould. 


PROFESSOR  H.  H.  BOYESEN,  in  writing  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  education  in  one  of  the  magazines,  makes  some 
very  sensible  remarks  concerning  the  proper  training  of  girls. 
They  are  worthy  of  careful  consideration,  and  if  practically 
carried  out  in  their  education,  would  result  in  great  good.  He 
says : 

"  frirls,  in  the  normal  order  of  things,  are  destined  to 
become  wives  and  mothers;  and  I,  for  my  part,  can  see  no 
(jbjection  to  their  recognizing  this  destiny,  and  being  educated 
tu'di.scliargc  the  duties  of  that  noble  vocation  with  the  highest 
possible  efficiency.  That  obje<'tionable  iirudery  which  makes 
every  illusion  to  future  motlierhncHl  a  tabooed  subject  between 
teacher  and  pupil  is  responsible  for  a  large  fraction  of  the  ills 
of  society.  I  would  have  girl.'^  instruct<;d  in  hygiene,  the 
properties  of  food,  the  diet  pmper  to  infants,  and,  as  tar  as 
possible,  in  all  tlie  practical  branches  which  have  the  most 
direct  bearing  upon  the  life  which  they  are  to  lead.  It  is  of 
very  small  con.sc(|uencc  whether  they  know  decimal  fractions 
and  the  boundaries  or  population  of  China;  but  it  is  of  the 
utmost  coiiscfiucnce  that  they  should  n(]t  waste  the  hard-earned 
money  of  their  future  husbands  by  an  unintelligent  household 
reyinii;  and  it  is  also  of  much  importance  that  they  should 
know  how  to  take  care  lA'  their  children,  how  to  escape  avoid- 
able di.sease  by  a  rational  diet  and  regard  for  sanitary  laws.  I 
doubt  if  anyone  realizes  the  enormous  waste  of  life  and  health 
which  the  "ignorance  of  mothers  entails  upon  society.  A 
young  mother,  uninstructcd  in  the  subjects  mentioned,  is 
bound  to  experiment  ruinou.sly  with  her  own  health  and  that 
of  her  children,  and  iraiti  experience  at  the  cost  of  untold 
tears  and  suffering.  Witnessing  this  common  tragedy,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  reiitrain  the  refteclion  that  we  an-  lamentably 
failing  in  our  duty  to  our  girls,  both  rich  and  poor.  We  give 
them  a  stone  instead  of  bread.     We  give  them  ornamental 


accomplishments,  and  we  teach  them  to  blu.sh  at  the  thotight 
of  the  state  for  which  God  has  destined  them,  instead  of 
arming  them  with  useful  knowledge  which  would  enable  them 
to  cope  intelligently  with  the  conditions  they  will  surely 
encounter.  What  nobler  office  can  the  public  schools  fill  than 
this?  Even  if  the  cost  be  doubled,  the  benefits  accruing  to 
the  state  from  this  kind  of  education  would  be  many  times 
multiplied.  In.struction  in  the  chemistry  of  cooking  alone— a 
very  simple  and  fascinating  subject— would  save  the  commu- 
nity, in  the  aggregate,  ten  times  the  amount  of  increased  taxa- 
tion. Skill  in  the  making  of  simple  garments  would  save 
another  item  scarcely  less  considerable.  The  poor  are  waste- 
ful from  ignorance,  and  their  ignorance  in  all  practical  subjects 
bearing  upon  their  own  lives  is  directly  chargeable  to  our 
system  of  instruction. 


THE  civilization  of  modern  times  is  insufferably  arrogant  and 
aggressive.  Perhaps  it  is  no  more  so  than  the  dominant 
civilizations  which  have  preceded  it,  for  I  suppose  it  has  been  a 
characteristic  of  every  generation,  which  has  prided  itself  upon 
its  progress,  to  flatter  itself  with  them,  that  it  had  outstripped 
all  preceding  generations  and  peoples  in  liberal  thought,  in 
general  culture  and  in  all  the  elements  which  contribute  to  the 
greatness  of  a  nation.  But  it  is  difficult  to  think  how  it  would 
be  possible  for  any  generation  to  be  so  pretentious,  to  indulge 
in  such  self-glorification  and  be  so  determined  to  force  the 
views  and  practices  belonging  to  its  civilization  upon  others, 
as  the  leading  nations  of  our  time. 

Babylon  reigns,  and  all  who  belong  to  Babylon,  however 
much  they  may  quarrel  and  fight  among  themselves,  have 
certain  interests  in  common  upon  which  they  are  generally 
agreed — a  common  platform  upon  which  they  stand.  They 
are  banded  together  by  an  influence  and  power  which  they 
themselves,  do  not  comiirehend.  They  make  war  upon  every 
system  which  they  think  differs  from  them  and  upon  every 
people  who  will  not  bow  to  them  and  accept  the  views  and 
practices  they  desire  to  force  upon  them. 

Not  content  with  using  moral  suasion  and  appealing  to 
reason  to  sustain  and  enforce  their  views,  they  have  recourse 
very  frequently  to  what  has  been  termed  "the  last  argument 
of  kings,"  that  is,  to  cannon  and  other  weapons  of  war. 

The  entire  effort  against  us  is  to  make  us  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  Babylon  and  to  be  one  with  Babylon.  This 
is  the  cause  of  the  constant  aggressions  which  are  made  upon 
us  and  our  system. 

These  reflections  have  been  suggested  by  the  recent  reading 
of  an  article  in  one  of  the  magazines  concerning  the  custom 
of  "Child  marriage  in  India."  This  is  a  practice  of  which 
but  little  is  known  either  in  Europe  or  America  ;  and  what 
little  is  known  is  so  veiled  and  distorted  by  prejudice  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  written  and  spoken  upon  the  subject, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  correct  ideas  concerning  it.  The 
writer  of  the  article  I  refer  to  is  an  eminent  Hindoo,  and 
signs  himself  Raj  Coomar  Roy.  He  complains  of  the  failure 
of  "even  the  honestest  and  the  most  well-meaning  of  the 
Anglo-Indians  who  have  spent  years  in  India"  to  grasp  the 
position  of  the  Hindoo  women  ;  and  he  asserts  they  are  "apt 
to  join  the  general  outcry  of  their  countrymen  against  the 
imaginary  wretchedness  of  womankind  in  India,"  He  states 
that  a  hot  discus.sion  is  being  carried  on  in  India  at  the  present 
time  upon  this  subject,  and  this  prompts  his  article,  in  which 
he  sets  forth  the  reasons  for  child  marriages  as  they  exist  iu 
Asia. 

His  entire  article  is  very  interesting,  as  it  throws  light  upon 
the  institution  which  il  is  now  ])roposed  to  have  abolished  in 
the    interest;,    of  so-calUul    civilization ;     but    I    shall    only 
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make  extracts  from  it,  to  give  the  readers  of  the  Juvenile 
Instructor  an  idea  of  the  Hindoo  family  organization.  He 
says : 

"In  most  parts  of  India,  and  even  in  Bengal,  with  certain 
classes  of  Hindoos,  the  boys  and  girls,  though  married  in 
infancy,  are  never  allowed  to  live  together  until  the  girl  reaches 
puberty,  or,  until  what,  in  Hindoo  phraseology,  is  termed  her 
second  marriage  takes  place. 

"  Infant  marriage  has  prevailed  in  India  at  least  from  the 
days  of  Manu  (well-nigh  three  thousand  years),  and  the  Hin- 
doos as  a  body  have  up  to  this  day  remained  content  with  the 
institution.  They  have  not.  to  any  appreciable  extent,  suffered 
in  physique  nor  deteriorated  in  morals.  Three  thousand  years 
is  a  pretty  long  period,  but  all  these  years  have  not  revealed 
to  us  any  great  evils  as  the  neces.sary  effects  of  the  institution 
of  infant  marriage,  beyond,  perhaps,  a  little  too  rapid  increase 
of  pojiulation,  the  regulation  of  which  is  the  great  problem 
with  the  socialists  of  Europe. 

"A  Hindoo  family  is  essentially  joint,  and  our  law  courts 
have  to  make  this  presumption  whenever  a  case  affecting  a 
Hindoo  family  comes  up  before  them.  Now,  a  Hindoo  family 
being  joint  in  food,  estate  and  worship, — this  being  the 
essential  condition  of  every  Hindoo  family, — a  Hindoo  thinks 
it  is  his  duty  to  live  not  so  much  for  himself  as  for  his  family. 
His  is  a  liie  of  great  self-denial.  A  member  in  a  Hindoo  joint 
family  earns  £1U0  a  month,  but  he  thinks  it  is  his  duty  to  put 
his  whole  income  into  a  common  hotch-pot  with  the  earnings 
of  other  members,  who  earn  only  £2,  £3,  or  £-t  monthly  ; 
and  then,  after  having  paid  all  the  joint  expenses  of  the  family 
from  this  common  fund,  the  surplus  if  any,  is  handed  down 
to  their  children  or  grandchildren  in  equal  shares.  This  self- 
denial  is  amply  rewarded  in  other  ways.  The  Hindoos  have 
no  annuity  funds,  no  life  assurance  societies,  no  savings  banks, 
no  hospitals,  no  leper  asylums,  but  the  principle  of  mutual  help, 
which  reigns  supreme  in  every  family,  confers  upon  them  in 
some  measure  the  benefits  of  these  noble  institutions,  which 
constitute  the  glory  of  modern  civilization.  Every  Hindoo 
is  for  his  family,  wlnioh  does  not  mean  his  children  only,  but 
includes  his  father,  brothers,  and  sisters,  his  cousins,  his 
nephews,  his  nieces,  his  mother,  his  aunts,  his  sisters-in-law, 
etc.,  etc.  He  does  not  think  it  a  hardship  to  live  and  labor 
for  them,  and  to  spend  all  his  earnings  upon  them.  He  con- 
siders this  to  be  his  duty  and  privilege,  and  he  glories  in  it. 
Such  a  man,  when  he  marries,  marries  not  so  much  for  his 
own  comfort  or  happiness  as  for  that  of  the  whole  family. 
His  wife  must  not  only  be  a  helpmeet  to  him,  but  a  helper  and 
agreeable  companion  to  his  mother,  sisters,  etc  — that  is,  either 
he  or  his  guardian  has  to  consider  all  this  before  entering  into 
a  matrimonial  relation.  Now,  I  ask,  could  a  girl  of  eighteen 
or  nineteen,  or  a  young  woman  of  twenty-five,  her  habits  and 
tastes  all  formed,  quietly  enter  into  such  a  family  and  prove 
herself  a  peaceful  and  agreeable  member?  Would  she  not 
become,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a  source  of  trouble  ?  I  think 
she  would. 

"  As  it  now  is  Hindoo  households  with  infant  wives  whom 
you  could  in  that  tender  age,  train  up  in  the  way  they  should 
go,  are  not  always  the  very  models  of  domestic  peace  and 
happiness  ;  but  the  moment  you  introduce  woman-wives  into 
them,  you  make  the  joint  family  system  an  intolerable  nuis- 
ance. 

"That  which  weighed  most  with  the  Hindoo  legislators  who 
ordained  infant  or  rather  early  marriage,  was  jsrobably  the 
desire  to  guard  the  youth  of  both  sexes  from  falling  into  vice 
and  immorality.  This  is  evident  from  the  way  Manu,  our  great 
law-giver,  laid  down  the  rule  for  determining  the  age  of 
marriage. 

"Now,  if  what  I  have  stated  above  was  the  real  object  of 
the  Hindoo  law-givers  in  ordaining  early  marriage,  then,  I  am 
bound  to  say,  they  have  been  eminently  successful.  At  an  age 
when  youth  is  most  exposed  to  temptations,  every  Hindoo 
young  man  has  his  wife,  and  every  Hindoo  young  woman  her 
husband  to  preserve  them  from  vice  and  sin.  In  this  respect 
the  Hindoos  compare  most  favorably  with  other  nations, 
amongst  whom  late  marriage  is  the  rule,  and  early  marriage 
the  exception.  If  you,  for  instance,  take  into  consideration 
the  statistics  of  the  illegitimate  births  in  those  countries  where 
late  marriages  prevail,  you  cannot  but  concede  the  truth  of 
this  statement." 


This  writer  further  says  that  among  the  Hindoos  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  instantaneous  love.  The  infant  husband  and  the 
infant  wife  are  taught  to  love  each  other,  just  as  little  children 
are  taught  to  love  each  other.  He  is  taught  to  regard  his 
wife  as  the  bone  of  his  bone  and  flesh  of  his  flesh.  He  is  told 
how  to  treat  his  wife,  and  the  wife  is  likewise  told  to  revere 
her  husband,  to  obey  him,  to  look  after  his  meals,  and  to  do 
him  any  little  personal  service  which  she  can.  Their  love  and 
friendship  grow  with  their  growth,  having  for  their  basis  kind 
words  and  kindlier  deeds. 

He  asserts  that  the  Hindoos  are  content  with  their  system  of 
marriage  ;  and  he  thinks  they  have  more  peace  and  harmony 
in  their  homes  than  those  peoples  do  who  choose  their  part- 
ners when  they  are  of  age. 

He  draws  a  contrast  between  the  two  systems  of  marriage — 
that  of  Asia  and  that  of  the  West,  or  of  Cbristendom — which 
is  far  from  flattering  to  the  latter  and  which  shows  up  the 
results  of  the  Asiatic  system  in  a  light  in  which  it  is  seldom, 
if  ever,  viewed  by  the  eyes  of  Christendom.  Certainly  a 
system  which  has  prevailed,  as  he  says,  for  well-nigh  three 
thousand  years,  must  have  some  good  features  or  it  would 
have  been  swept  away  long  ago.  But  modern  civilization  has 
but  little  or  no  respect  for  institutions  that  are  aged.  They 
seem  to  be  hateful  in  its  sight.  In  its  self-conceit  it  seems  to 
say  that  wisdom  was  not  born  till  it  appeared.  This  impu- 
dence is  well,  but  quietly,  rebuked  by  this  Hindoo  writer  in 
his  closing  sentences,  which  are  : 

"  The  Hindoos  have  never  thought  it  graceful  or  becoming 
to  villify  the  manners  and  customs  regarding  the  female  sec- 
tion of  another  nation.  They  regard  their  own  females  with 
a  sense  of  sacredness,  and  they  know  the  wickedness  of  not 
recognizing  such  a  sense  in  other  nations." 


MISSIONARY   LABORS   IN 
^^^ALES. 


T^HROUGH  a  letter  received  from  Elder  David  R.  Gill  who 
-^  is  now  laboring  as  a  missionary  in  South  Wales,  we  learn 
somewhat  of  the  doings  of  the  notorious  Jarman,  who,  after 
apostatizing  from  the  truth  in  this  land,  returned  to  the  British 
Isles  with  the  vow  that  wherever  there  is  a  Latter-day  Saint 
Elder  laboring  he  will  hunt  him  down  and  incite  the  people 
against  him.  Among  the  rabble  he  is  meeting  with  consider- 
able success,  because  of  the  abominable  Jies  he  circulates, 
which  are  greedily  seized  by  the  unthinking  mob.  As  a  result 
some  few  unlawful  acts  have  been  perpetrated  upon  our  P]lders 
and  people  in  different  parts  of  Great  Britain  by  the  rough 
crowds  he  and  his  followers  have  aroused. 

Brother  Gill  says : 

"  We  are  having  lively  times  now  in  Wales,  and  the  lives  of 
some  of  us  are  threatened  by  Jarman  and  his  band,  who  are 
exciting  the  people  by  their  infamous  lies.  The  windows, 
doors  and  furniture  of  our  meeting  houses  have  been  broken 
and  they  say  we  shall  hold  no  more  meetings.  They  have 
repeatedly  entered  and  tried  to  stop  our  services,  but  thus  far 
we  hove  been  able  to  continue  successfully  our  labors. 

"They  frequently  parade  the  streets  dressed  in  various  cos- 
tumes, and  with  signs  on  their  backs,  'Come  to  the  wedding:" 
One  of  them  is  dressed  like  Buffalo  Bill  and  carries  in  his  belt 
two  or  three  revolvers  and  a  bowie  knife. 

"Some  person  in  Swansea  has  stated  that  a  young  lady,  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  John  Reed  who  is  a  shoemaker  by  trade, 
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was  taken  by  lue  to  Utah  ten  years  ago  and  since  that  time 
nothinj;  has  been  heard  of  her.  The  foot  is  this  John  Reed 
never  had  any  child.  I  remember  the  time  he  was  married, 
and  from  my  own  knowledge  and  the  testimony  of  others,  I 
am  sure  he  never  had  a  cliikl  born  to  him.  Still  for  all  this 
Heed  himself  makes  uo  denial  of  the  falsehood,  and  therefore 
the  people  are  aroused  and  some  roughs  are  now  searching  for 
me.  Yet  I  do  not  fear  as  I  am  in  the  hands  of  God,  and 
know  that  He  will  warn  me  of  dangers,  as  was  promised  me 
when  I  was  set  apart  for  this  mission. 

"Elder  Ed.  Bennett  and  myself  were  in  a  place  called 
Penyrhiw,  last  Sunday  where  we  held  a  meeting  at  2  :  .30  p.  m. 
At  its  close  about  a  thousand  people  of  Jarman's  class  led  by  a 
man  named  Daniel  Meredith  come  to  look  for  us.  This 
Meredith  stood  up  in  our  conference  four  weeks  ago  last  Sun- 
day and  asked  forgiveness  for  his  sins  for  which  he  had  been 
excommunicated,  and  desired  to  be  received  again  into  the 
Clmrch.  We  all  voted  to  grant  him  the  privilege,  but  this  act 
was  evidently  done  merely  to  get  us  in  a  position  where  he 
could  betray  us.  He  failed,  however,  as  the  Lord  preserved 
us  in  a  miraculous  manner.  Thej'  thought  they  saw  us  at  a 
distance  up  the  street  and  in  their  fury  they  rushed  right  past 
the  house  where  we  were,  and  went  up  the  street  as  if  crazed. 
Their  great  noise  aroused  the  police,  who  dispersed  the  mob- 
bers,  aud  we  held  an  jther  meeting  in  the  evening  at  six 
o'clock.  Here  we  were  left  in  peace,  and  praised  God  for  our 
deliverance. 

"The  feeling  against  the  Saints  was  never  so  bitter  in 
Wales  as  it  is  now.  We  have  to  watch  as  well  as  pray,  so 
as  not  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies.  They  are  organ- 
izing into  societies  to  oppose  us,  but  I  am  sure  the  result  of 
all  will  be  the  onward  march  of  the  work  of  God." 


LUTHKR    THE     RKFORMER. 


BV   .1,    <J.    C. 


A  MONG  the  bright  spirits  which  have  been  permitted  to 
-^"^  take  on  mortality,  there  are  but  few  of  choicer  mold  and 
capacity  than  that  which  in  the  infant  Martin  Luther  entered 
upon  its  earthly  life  on  the  10th  of  November,  1483. 

Luther's  ancestors  lived  in  humble,  honest  style  as  farmer 
iolk  in  the  little  village  Mohra,  among  the  hills  of  the 
Thuringian  Forest,  almost  in  the  heart  of  Germany.  His 
father,  Johan  Luther,  was  the  oldest  of  three  brothers, 
and  according  to  the  laws  of  that  time,  the  principal  part  of 
the  estate  went  to  the  youngest  son.  Besides  farming,  the 
men  folks  of  the  family  had  employed  themselves  as  copper- 
.slate  iiuarrynien  ;  and  for  some  time  before  Luther's  birth,  in 
consei|uence  of  Ids  younger  uncle  receiving  the  estate,  his 
father  had  devoted  himself  entirely  to  tiiat  business  In 
order  to  improve  his  condition  and  obtain  more  profitable 
employment,  he  moved  with  his  wife,  soon  after  their  marriage, 
to  the  more  important  town  of  Kisleben,  and  here,  about 
eleven  o'clock  at  night  on  the  date  above  given,  the  future 
reformer  was  born.  The  town  now  numbers  .some  fifteen 
tliousand  inliabifants,  and  the  house  in  wliich  lie  first  saw  the 
light  is  still  standing  and  serves  as  a  school  for  poor  child- 
ren. 

Martin  was  the  first-born  of  his  parents,  and  within  six 
months  of  his  birth  they  found  it  necessary  to  again  follow 


employment  to  the  little  town  of  Mansfeld  a  short  distance 
away,  where  the  mining  industry  at  that  time  was  followed 
with  great  success.  This  was  in  the  year  1484,  and  the  house 
which  the  family  occupied,  with  the  initials  "J.  L."  above  tiie 
door,  as  well  as  the  building  wherein  was  held  the  school 
which  the  son  attendeil,  are  still  in  existence. 

For  many  years  the  family  were  in  the  utmost  poverty,  and 
Martin  himself  acknowledges  that  his  mother  had  to  carry  all 
her  fire  wood  from  the  forest  to  the  house  on  her  own  back. 
Accounts  vary  as  to  the  number  of  children  which  blessed  this 
union.  One  historian  says  that  there  were  certainly  three 
brothers  and  three  sisters,  and  other  writers  maintain  that  the 
total  number  in  the  family  was  eleven.  The  reformer  himself 
only  makes  mention  of  one,  his  brother  Jacob. 

Notwithstanding  the  rapid  increase  in  his  family,  Hans 
Luther  by  industrious  labor  and  close  economy  was  gradually 
successful  in  improving  his  financial  condition.  He  first  took 
on  lease  two  little  smelters — such  would  the  primitive  ovens  be 
called  nowadays — and  the  venture  proving  profitable,  he  soon 
was  able  to  purchase  for  himself  quite  a  respectable  hous-e. 
Prosperity  in  these  directions  was  also  accompanied  by  the 
esteem  and  consideration  of  his  fellow  citizens,  who  finally 
honored  him  with  a  position  of  conspicuous  trust  in  the 
village  government. 

But  whether  poor  or  well-to-do,  the  honest  father  regarded 
his  duty  as  a  parent  and  the  education  of  his  children  as  of 
the  highest  importance.  Family  expenses  were  curtailed  in 
every  conceivable  direction  in  order  to  enable  the  youthful 
Martin  and  the  other  children  as  they  advanced  in  years  to 
attend  the  best  schools  which  the  neighborhood  afforded. 
With  that,  however,  his  idea  of  parental  duty  was  by  no 
means  exhausted.  He  ruled  his  litttle  flock  with  iron  stern- 
ness, and  his  presence  was  almost  a  perpetual  menace  to  the 
bu03'ant  spirits  of  his  son.  The  mother  also  punished  every  viola- 
lation  of  family  discipline  with  prompt  severity,  and  Martin 
was  on  one  occasion  "  whipped  to  the  blood"  because  of  a  nut 
which  he  had  taken  without  permission.  He  describes  him- 
self about  this  time  as  a  shy  and  trembling  boy,  and  though 
he  always  speaks  of  his  parents  with  the  highest  gratitude 
and  affection,  he  attributes  much  of  his  backwardness  to  the 
rigor  of  his  home  training. 

If  such  was  the  course  of  life  allotted  him  under  the 
jiarental  roof,  the  change  on  entering  the  schoolroom  was  not 
for  the  better.  When  he  first  attended  the  common  school  of 
Mansfeld,  he  was  so  small  that  a  neighbor's  son  use  to  carry 
him  in  on  his  back ;  and  he  narrates  that,  notwithstanding  he 
was  so  infantile  in  size,  he  was  once  whipped  fifteen  times  in  a 
single  forenoon.  Although  he  goes  in  great  detail  into  these 
various  punishments  at  home  and  in  school,  he  leaves  us  in 
total  ignorance  as  to  whether  all  or  only  some  of  the  whippings 
were  fully  deserved.  What  seems  to  him,  however,  to  have 
been  wholly  without  reason  was  that  even  in  the  religious 
exercises  of  the  school,  there  was  no  talk  of  love  and  charity 
—it  was  all  cunses  of  the  ungodly  and  the  horrors  of  purga- 
tory. 

He  had  already  made  some  progress  in  the  study  of  Latin, 
and  in  the  year  14'.i7,  when  he  was  in  his  fourteenth  year,  his 
father  decided  to  send  him  to  the  high  school  in  Magdeburg, 
which  was  already  i|uite  famous  and  under  the  supervision 
and  control  id"  an  order  of  monks.  It  was  in  this  city  that 
i.uther  first  attempted  the  project  of  making  his  living  by 
singing  in  the  streets,  a  practice  which  was  quite  the  fashion 
among  children  of  even  well-to-do  parents.  He  makes 
humorous   reference   to  the    practice,  but    concedes    that  it 
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furnished  him  much  needed  assistance  in  a  pecuniary  sense 
during  his  student  life.  He  applied  himself  with  industry  to 
his  studies  and  remained  there  altogether  a  year.  On  one 
occasion  he  underwent  a  severe  attack  of  fever,  and  for  a  time 
his  life  was  despaired  of  ;  but  he  states  that  his  recovery  com- 
menced from  the  moment  when,  unwatchedby  the  attendants, 
he  scrambled  out  of  his  bed  and  crawled  on  his  hands  and 
knees  to  the  kitchen  and  drank  up  a  whole  bucket  of  fresh 
water,  after  which  he  fell  into  a  deep  and  restful  sleep. 

The  next  year  his  father  sent  him  to  the  Latin  school  in 
Eisenach,  whose  historic  and  beautiful  castle  was  destined  to 
afterwards  be  associated  with  so  important  a  time  of  his  life, 
[n  this  city  lived  a  relative  on  his  mother's  side,  and  with 
him  Luther  first  took  up  his  abode.  He  remained  in  Kisenach 
four  years,  during  the  time  making  himself  periectly  tamiliar 
with  the  Latin  language  which  he  spoke  and  wrote  wiih 
facility  both  in  prose  and  verse.  C)ne  of  his  teachers  after- 
wards declared,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  so  soon  as  he  saw 
the  young  Luther,  he  was  sure  that  the  Lord  would  eventually 
make  out  of  liim  a  great  burgomaster,  perhaps  even  a 
renowned  college  professor,  a  habit  of  speaking  prophetically 
of  famous  pupils  which  school  teachers  in  all  ages  are  more  or 
less  given  to. 

The  most  important  event  of  his  life  in  Eisenach  and  the 
one  which  had  a  great  efl'ect  on  his  subsequent  inclinations 
was  the  enjoyment  for  the  first  time  of  that  warmth  of  afi'ee- 
tion  and  friendship  which  had  so  i'ar  been  denied  him  at  home. 
Ursula  Cotta,  the  wife  of  a  well-known  merchant  of  the  town, 
received  him  into  her  house,  adopted  him  into  the  lamily  almost 
as  a  son,  and  showered  upon  him  a  wealth  of  love  and  kind- 
ness which  was  no  less  a  revelation  than  a  dehght  to  his  yearn- 
ing soul.  She  was  at  first  attracted  to  him,  so  she  says,  by 
his  beautiful  singing  in  the  streets,  and  she  at  once  felt 
assured  from  the  earnestness  of  his  words  and  the  sweetness 
of  his  voice  that  he  was  the  possessor  of  gifts  which  would 
assuredly  enable  him  to  lead  captive  the  aflFections  of  his 
fellow  beings. 

His  diligence  in  mastering  the  branches  taught  in  the  com- 
mon and  high  schools  which  he  had  attended,  prepared  young 
Martin  in  15U1  to  enter  the  university,  and  he  selected  the 
widely  known  institution  at  Erfurt  in  which  to  complete  the 
studies  to  which  he  was  devoting  himself  The  financial  con- 
dition of  his  parents  had  by  this  time  very  much  improved, 
and  they  were  able  to  aiford  him  the  fullest  opportunities  for 
fulfilling  his  desires  in  this  direction.  Following  the  usual  course 
of  the  colleges  of  the  time,  he  devoted  himself  at  first  to 
general  science,  which  was  considered  the  foundation  not  only 
of  a  theological  training  but  the  proper  beginning  of  the 
study  of  law  and  medicine  His  instructors  in  this  branch 
may  have  been  very  learned,  but  he  observes  that  they  were 
very  dry  and  appeared  to  have  little  aptitude  as  teachers.  Still 
he  progressed  rapidly,  and  attributes  to  their  example  much  of 
the  clearness  and  brevity  of  expression  which  characterized 
his  language  in  all  his  pamphlets  and  sermons.  He  read  the 
Latin  authors,  and  not  only  studied  their  style  of  diction,  but 
drew  from  their  works  images  of  perfect  and  intelligent  man- 
hood, after  which  he  patterned  his  own  life.  The  famous 
university  library  was  always  open  to  him,  and  he  availed  him- 
self of  its  privileges.  On  one  occasion,  and  by  mere  accident, 
he  came  across  a  copy  of  an  old  Latin  Bible,  and  observed  at 
once  to  his  no  small  astonishment  that  far  more  was  contained 
within  its  lids  than  the  gospels  and  epistles  with  which  alone 
he  had  been  made  acquainted  in  the  churches  of  the  day. 
His  glance  fell  upon  the  story  of  Samuel  and   his    mother 


Hannah,  and  he  read  it  through  and  through  with  great 
interest,  becoming  captivated  at  the  same  time  of  an  earnest 
desire  to  come  into  possession  of  such  a  book. 

At  the  close  of  his  third  semester  he  achieved  the  grade  of 
bachelor  of  philosophy,  and  in  the  year  1505,  that  of  doctor. 
He  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  law,  notwith- 
standing his  inclination  .seemed  to  draw  him  toward  theology. 
He  visited  the  best  legal  colleges  and  lectures  within  reach, 
and  m  so  doing  followed  the  advice  of  his  parents  and  friends 
who  were  of  the  opinion  that  in  this  direction  fame  awaited 
him.  His  love  of  music  increased  with  his  store  of  knowledge 
in  other  directions,  and  his  reputation  as  a  singer  was  wide- 
spread. He  learned  also  to  iilay  the  lyre,  which  he  took  up  as 
an  amusement  during  a  long  confinement  to  the  house,  occa- 
sioned by  the  cutting  of  the  principal  vein  of  one  of  his  legs 
—a  curious  accident  which  befell  him  from  his  own  side- 
weapon,  worn  by  the  students  at  that  time,  on  his  way  home 
for  the  Easter  holidays. 

At  this  time  of  his  life,  although  he  is  spoken  of  as  by 
nature  "a  jolly  and  thoughtless  young  companion,"  he 
observed  strictly  the  pious  habits  to  which  he  had  become 
trained.  Every  morning  he  began  the  day  with  prayer  and  a 
brief  visit  to  the  church,  for  according  to  his  idea,  "  industrious 
l)r;0'ing  was  more  than  half  the  studying."  A  friend  declares 
that  once  while  washing  their  hands  Luther  solemnly  said  ; 
"The  longer  we  wash  ourselves,  the  more  unclean  we 
become,"  a  view  which  explains  in  some  measure  why  he 
should  so  vex  himself  with  upbraidings  of  conscience  over  the 
slightest  shortcoming.  He  felt  at  this  time  no  matter  how 
perfect  a  life  a  man  might  lead,  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  escape  the  judgment  of  God.  He  regarded  his  Creator 
less  as  a  loving  Father  than  as  a  terrible  Judge.  The  sermons 
of  the  divines  afforded  him  little  consolation,  and  he  heard 
but  little  of  possible  repentance  from  or  remission  of  sins. 
The  only  admonition  was  to  render  obedience  to  the  Church. 
He  says  that  during  the  entire  time  of  his  stay  in  Erfurt  he 
did  not  hear  a  single  Christian  sermon. 

Inclination,  surroundings,  experience  and  training  were  con- 
secjuently  all  united  in  bending  his  thoughts  toward  the  con- 
templation of  the  colossal  task,  which  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
Lord  was  now  to  be  accomplished. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


ATTENTION    TO     DAILY  DUTIES. 


MANY  people  seem  readier  to  work  almost  anywhere  else 
than  in  their  own  sphere.  Their  proper  and  rightful 
work  they  count  as  drudgery,  while  they  find  a  certain  fascina- 
tion in  that  which  is  not  an  appointed  task.  Yet,  as  a  practi- 
cal matter,  the  one  who  will  not  do  his  own  work  is  not  worth 
much  in  the  doing  of  anybody  else's.  The  first  requisite  of  a 
good  worker  is  a  willingness  to  attend  to  his  own  work,  because 
it  is  his  work,  and  unless  a  man  is  ready  to  do  a  good  deal  of 
drudgery,  as  drudgery,  he  is  not  likely  to  do  work  that  is  not 
drudgery  ;  for  there  is  a  large  percentage  of  joy  in  all  work  that 
is  worth  drudgery  doing  by  anybody.  If,  therefore,  one  of  us 
would  fain  be  at  work  elsewhere  than  at  his  appointed  daily 
task,  he  needs  to  realize  that  he  is  so  far  lacking  in  the  true 
spirit  of  a  good  worker  for  any  sphere  on  earth  or  in  the 
heaven. 
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Break  oiF  your  chains  of  slavish  dread  ; 

Let  chilling  unbelief  give  way  ; 
For  gospel  light  begins  to  spread 

And  usher  in  eternal  day. 


Soon  will  mankind  behold  aright 
The  perfect  "law  of  liberty  ;" 

And  every  nation,  with  delight, 
Share  in  a  glorious  jubilee. 


TOMORROW^. 


"  We  will  gather  flowers  tomorrow. 

When  the  mist  of  rain  is  o'er, 
When  the  air  is  warm  and  sunny, 

And  the  tempest  howls  no  more." 
But  the  flowers  are  parched  and  faded, 

For  the  clouds  have  passed  away, 
And  we  leave  them  still  ungathered. 

Though  tomorrow  is  to-day. 

"We  will  climb  the  hills  tomorrow. 

In  the  morning  cool  and  bright  ; 
Who  can  scale  these  rugged  mountains 

In  the  noontide's  scorching  light !" 
But  the  snow-wreaths  cloche  the  summits. 

And  the  mists  hang  chill  and  gray, 
And  we  leave  the  slopes  untrodden. 

Though  tomorrow  is  to-day. 

"  We  will  lend  an  ear  tomorrow 

To  our  fallen  brothers'  woes ; 
\\'e  can  scarcely  hear  their  voices 

While  the  mu.-^ic  comes  and  goes." 
But  along  the  thorny  highway 

Still  with  weary  feet  they  stray. 
And  we  pass  them  by,  unheeding. 

Though  tomorrow  is  to-day. 

"  We  will  leave  our  work  tomorrow, 
And  with  eager  hands  and  strong 

We  will  lead  the  little  children 
Far  away  from  paths  of  wrong." 


But  our  hands  grow  old  and  feeble, 
Aud  the  work  goes  on  for  aye, 

And  the  little  children  perish. 
Though  tomorrow  is  to-day. 

"We  will  raise  our  eyes  tomorrow. 

To  the  cross  on  Calvary's  brow  ; 
At  our  feet  the  gold  is  sparkling. 

So  we  cannot  heed  it  now." 
But  we  clutch  the  glittering  fragments, 

'  Mid  the  dust,  and  mire,  and  clay, 
And  we  cannot  raise  our  eyelids. 

Though  tomorrow  is  to-day," 
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0.  H.  Pettit,  Secretary  an>.  Treasurer. 


-GO-OIP. 


FUfiNIIURECOIflPIlN! 

41  S  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City, 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL  DEAL- 
ERS and  MANUFACl  URERS. 


We  keep  a  eomptete  aad  well  asseif^ 
ted  ateoke  and  by  ceairteatis  attention 
to  tti©  vtsltop  and  pttrottasers  we  liop© 
to  raerit  a  tSberall  share  of  tti©  pubtilo 
patronage.  Bon't  fatB  to  calCj  w©  are 
aetUng  ©seeedtnglly  Cow. 

W,  N.    Williams,    Sopebintendent. 

20-21   1. 


Sorsnssn  &  Carlquist. 


@gBil!«  iMSBSSiSS  &i@ySi§. 


Furniture  and   Upholstery. 

116  S.  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 


I  TheBiirton-GartoerCo., 


"HOUSEHOLD" 

SEWING   MACHINES 

and  Manufacturers  of 

Combination  Wire  Fence. 

First  Soutli  St.,  Opposits  Theatre. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


20-21  1- 


Insure  to-day,  to-morrow  may  be  too  late. 


Fire     Tnsuran 


CE       Co        OF 


Cash  Capital  gioo.ooo.         Reserves  j!i3.57o- 


»!) 


IE  J. 

Office  4-0,  East  Temple  St. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT,  Pres.,     JAMESSHARP,  Vice  Pres. 
ELIAS  A.  SMITH,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

W.  J.  BATEMAN,  Assistant  Secretary. 
DIRECTORS: 
Henry  Dinwoodey,  John  Henry  Smith, 

George  Romney,  John  C.  Cutler, 

Thomas  G.  Webber,  David  Eccles, 

P.  T.  Farnsworth. 


LIBRARY   RECORD. 

This  valuable  Record  should  be  in  use  by 
every  one  who  owns  a  library  or  contemplates 
the  purchase  of  one,  as  well  as  by  all  associa- 
tions possessinc;  books. 

It  is  6x8  inches  in  size  and  neatly  bound 
in  cloth  with  leather  backs  and  corners.  It 
has  an  ornamental  title-page  with  an  index 
with  the  following  classifications  of  books: 
Scientific  Works,  Illustrated  and  Art  Books, 
Poetical  Works,  Fiction,  Law  Books,  Med- 
ical and  Hygienic,  Religious,  Historical, 
Juvenile  and  Miscellaneous  Books. 

For  a  record  of  100  pages,  $1.00:  of  200 
pages,  $2.00. 


Wm,  DriYsr  &  Son, 

Wholesale  unci  Retail  Dealers  in 

DRUGS,  MEDICINES,  PAINTS,  OILS 

AND  VARNISHES. 

We  Guarantee  the  Trade  Perfect  Satisfaction.    Your  Orders  Solicited. 

Wm.  Driver  &  Son,  Ogden,  Utah. 


Browning    Brothers. 

16S  S.  Main  Street,         -  -         Ogdin.  Utah. 

MANUFACTURERS, 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers. 
FIRE  ARMS,  AMMUNITION, 

FISHING  TACKLE,  BICYCLES, 

CAMPERS  OUTFITS 
and  Sporting  Goods  of  all  kinds.      By  far  the 
largest  stock  in  the  Territory  at  lowest  prices. 
Send  for  new  illustrated  catalogue  just  out 
with  new  goods  and  new  prices. 

12-22i 


SEND    FOR 
MOSHEIMS 

EcclGsiastical  History 

No   public  or  private  libriry  is  complete 
without  this  work. 
2  Volt,  cloth  $4.00  postpaid. 

2     •"      sheep  $5.00     " 

JuvEMLE  Instructor  Oeitice, 
Salt  Lake  City, 
A.  H.  Cannon,     -    -    -    Ogden,  Utah. 

-Z^.  D^.  C^n.rLorL, 

OGDEN, 

has  received  a  full  line  of 

PHOTO  and  AUTO  ALBUMS, 
SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

FAMILY  BIBLES, 
TOILET  SETS, 

REWARD   CARDS, 
etc.,  etc., 
which  he  is  selling    at  bed    rock    figures. 


Dealers   supplied    with   goods    at   lower 
prices  than    they    can    get    from     Eastern 
houses.     Write  for  terms. 
A.  H.  CANNON, 

Jobber  of  Books  and  Stationery. 

Choir  Leaders  or  Musicians 

Who  desire  to  get  copies  of  any  piece  of 
Music  that  appears  in  this  magazine  can  do  so 
by  sending  for  them  immediately  after  the 
piece  is  published.  Price  per  dozen  copies, 
5P  cts.,  postpaid;  one  hundred  copies,  $2.50, 
postpaid. 


BOUND  V^OLUMES 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  bound  vol- 
umes of  the  Juvenile  Imtructor  which 
we  now  have  for  sale  at  this  office- 
Vols.  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  Price  $2.25  each. 

Vols.  9,.10,  12,  l.S,  14.  15.  16,    "    $2.50    " 
Vol.  17,         _  "    13.00    " 


